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NEWS OF 


HE Finnish Parliament has rejected the peace terms offered by 

the Soviet Government, and on the shoulders of its members 
will fall responsibility for whatever lot may now be in store for 
the country. There will be no shred of sympathy for Finland 
anywhere outside the Axis States in the course she has decided 
to take. The United States has urged her to make peace ; Swedish 
opinion regards the Russian terms as perfectly reasonable ; and tha: 
view is taken by all but an inconsiderable minority here. Finland 
has nothing to gain and everything to lose by declining to make 
peace now. Germany’s military situation, which means Finland’s 
military situation, must get steadily worse, and Russia, having offered 
easy terms and seen them declined, is under no temptation to offer 
easy terms again. Her armies on the Finnish front have been 
quiescent for a long time, but no one can doubt that they possess 
the power to strike with deadly effect. Finland will have some day 
to seek peace again, but she will have paid a heavy price before 
then for refusing it now. Rumania, meanwhile, appears to be making 
some approaches to the Allies, though what credentials Prince Stirbey 
carries with him to Cairo is not clear. The desire of all rational 
Rumanians to get out of the war is intelligible enough, for General 
Konyev’s swift advance across the Bug has brought the Russian 
armies to within fifty miles of the Rumanian frontier. But Rumania 
is in a very different position from Finland. General Dietl’s troops 
in the Petsamo area are no doubt a genuine difficulty for the Finns, 
but with Russian help they could be dealt with. All Rumania is in 
the grip of the Germans, who must defend the Ploesti oil-fields at 
all costs. Rumania therefore seems destined to be a battle-ground, 
but the value to the Germans of a country the great majority of 
whose inhabitants want surrender must be limited. The Rumanians 
have now to pay the price of deciding to gamble on a German 
victory. 


Eire and the Enemy 


Eire has kept within the letter of her strictly legal rights as a 
neutral in rejecting the request of the American Government that 
she should remove the diplomatic and consular representatives of 
Germany and Japan, whose presence in Dublin, where they may 
acquire and transmit news of military importance, is a grave danger 
to the Allied cause. Her neutrality is helpful to the Axis, and 
the retention of its agents at this moment of projected invasion 
is, as Mr. Churchill described it on Tuesday, a “substantial dis- 
service to the Allied cause.” The American and British Govern- 
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ments, however, are not resorting to sanctions or to any form of 
coercion; but it is the absolute duty of this country to itself 
and its Allies to take every legitimate measure to minimise the 
dangers of Eire’s hostile neutrality. The suspension of travel between 
Britain and Northern Ireland and Eire, announced on Sunday, was 
an obviously necessary measure, described by Mr. Churchill on 
Tuesday as the first step to isolate Southern Ireland from the outer 
world during the critical period now approaching. It should be 
followed by the closing of the frontier between North and South, 
in the interests of security, however inconvenient to the local in- 
habitants. This is all the more important in view of the under- 
ground activities of that strange product of fanaticism and gangsterism, 
the I.R.A., which has thought fit to declare war on Britain. During 
all the period of Mr. de Valera’s cherished neutrality, so helpful to 
Germany, Eire has been protected, sustained and kept alive by 
Allied arms and ships, and has been treated with studied patience. 
Amends have indeed been made for ancient wrongs. Mr. de Valera 
is pursuing a dangerous policy in seeking to keep alive a bitter 
memory among his countrymen. That is his affair. Our business 
is to see to it that Eire’s attitude does not cause a catastrophe 
to the Allied armies, 


The Trial of M. Pucheu 


The trial of Pierre Pucheu, former Vichy Minister of the Interior, 
by a special military tribunal at Algiers, has been watched with 
mixed feelings by Frenchmen who passionately desire that punish- 
ment should be meted out to war-criminals but equally desire that 
justice should be done to the accused. The fact that much vital 
evidence on many of the charges could not be produced in Africa 
bore out the view that the trial should have been postponed till 
it could have been held on French soil, and on the general question 
of Pucheu’s guilt in collaborating with the enemy political issues 
were dominant and gave a political character to the proceedings. 
This was apparent in the long rhetorical speeches made by the 
defendant and by the Communist, M. Grenier, who was heard in 
evidence against him. It needs to be remembered that French 
judicial procedure differs from ours, and that much is allowed 
to be brought out as evidence which would not be tolerated in an 
English court ; but here the latitude was such that the trial some- 
times assumed the character of an impassioned political debate 
M. Pucheu has appealed to the Court of Cassation which, however. 
can only confirm or invalidate the trial. purely on points of law 
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or procedure ; if its verdict is adverse the sentence of death will 


be carried out unless General de Gaulle should exercise his pre- 
rogative of mercy. The misgivings which have been aroused 
among Frenchmen are increased by the fact that this trial sets a 
precedent which may have immediate as well as more distant 


consequences. The Cominission for Justice said on Monday that 
the Army tribunal had 165 cases, involving 588 persons, under pre- 
paratory examination, three of which were ready for trial ; and the 
Communist members of the Assembly have staked out a general 
case for the trial of Vichy traitors before the liberation of France. 
It is possible to carry “ purging” too far. Reconstruction is more 
important than retribution. 


Civil Aviation 

In returning to the question of civil aviation, recently debated 
in the Air Estimates, the House of Commons showed its appreciation 
of the importance of full preparedness in this field after the war. This 
country must lay its plans, as far as possible in concert with other 
countries, for the development and regulation of services which for 
better or worse are destined to revolutionise world communications. 
The course that many think most desirable—the international 
organisation of the main trunk routes of the world—is One that does 
not appear to be open to us. Rejected by President Roosevelt, it 
is not likely to be accepted by any other President of the United 
States in the near future. But it is at least pretty generally agreed 
that there must be international regulation by an authority set up 
by agreement between the Powers. And if we cannot at present 
hope for world organisation there must certainly be the closest co- 
operation within the Empire, and this pre-supposes agreement with 
the Dominions. Sir Archibald Sinclair said that when this country 
entered an air conference it would go as an Empire, Britain being 
entitled to speak for the Colonies. So far as control in this country 
is concerned, there is an overwhelming consensus of informed 
opinion in favour of divorcing civil aviation from the Air Ministry. 
Experience has shown that it will never get the attention it must 
have when it is under a Ministry primarily concerned with military 
fiying. Subsidies will have to be paid on a generous scale for a 
long time to come on all but a few specially profitable routes, but 
where the public purse is called on some measure of public control 
is inevitable, particularly where the carriage of mails is involved. 
In this, as in other matters, a declaration of Government policy 
has hung fire too long,—though the Minister for Air was able to 
give reassuring news as to the provision of the actual machines 
needed. Designs for seven types are ready and production should be 
swift as war needs diminish, 


Muddle, Anarchy and Lost Coal 

It seems that reason is slowly beginning to prevail among the 
South Wales miners—7o per cent. of the strikers on Wednesday 
were back at work, and it may be hoped that the recalcitrant 
minority will have also resumed when these words are in print. 
But at the best more than a working week will have been wantonly 
wasted, and a quantity of coal that cannot be made good has been 
lost, with iminediate detriment to many war ihdustries. The strike areas 
have afforded a disturbing spectacle of anarchy and unreason. The 
men have defied their leaders and refused to accept the majority 
decision of their own delegates’ conference, although the objects for 
which they struck had been either already gained or were about to be 
considered fairly in the promised further discussions. Piece- 
workers are to get increases, and craftsmen’s wages are still open 
to consideration. Whatever may have been said or thought about 
the strike at the moment when these points were still in doubt, no 
advocate of the miners’ cause can make any reasonable defence of their 
conduct in continuing to withhold their labour. The men, yielding 
to the passion of orators at pit-head meetings, have unquestionably 
put themselves in the wrong and done much to alienate opinion which 
is generally sympathetic to them. None the less, when this matter 
comes to be looked into, as it must, the Government ought to have 
realised that the Porter award by itself, raising minimum wages and 
implemented without regard to the position of the skilled workers, 
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was certain to create trouble. Anyone might have foreseen that, and 
the Government surely should have done so. There has been 
bungling, and it must be frankly stated. This does not excuse the 
men, who have put themselves into the position of striking in War- 
time because some of them have had their wages raised, and con- 
tinuing the strike even when the gist of their grievances had been 
met. But it cannot be said that the situation has been well handled 
by the Government. 


Control of Secondary Schools 

There was an important and, it may be hoped, fruitful discussion 
in the House of Commons last week on Clause 16 of the Education 
Bill, dealing with the position of gdévernors of county schools and 
their relations with the local education authorities. It fel] to Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay to move an amendment ‘providing that the artic 
of government should conform to model articles set out in a 
schedule to the Bill and should be confirmed by the Minister, 
Mr. Lindsay was speaking on behalf of a strong body of Opinion 
which considers it essential that the old grammar schools should 
retain that degree of freedom which is essential to keeping their 
distinctive characteristics, and that they should not be wholly 
dependent on the vagaries of local authorities elected for a number 
of purposes and in local interests only. Supporters of the amend- 
ment wanted some legal safeguard within the Bill to ensure that 
local education authorities would not encroach unduly on the 
functions of governors in schools of this character. Certainly this is 
the time, when the new act is under discussion, to take all the pre- 
cautions that can be taken against any possible levelling down of 
the system of education in the best secondary schools. Mr. Butler, 
it need hardly be said, was entirely sympathetic with this point 
of view, and while he could not accept the amendment, and pointed 
out that some of the objections had already been anticipated in the 
clause as drafted, he promised further discussions with educa- 
tionists on precisely this point, and will present a report on the 
conclusions reached. Since there is no doubt of the Minister’s sym- 
pathy with the movers of the amendment, his proposal may be 
accepted as satisfactory. 


Conservatives and Uthwatt 


Among the worst of the sins of omission on the part of the 
Government has been its failure to reach decisions about the 
development and control of land and its consequent discouragement 
of planning, as speakers in the debate on housing in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday very rightly pointed out. 
Very welcome, therefore, is a Bulletin dealing with _ this 
subject from the Tory Reform Committee, signed by Mr.’ Peter 
Thorneycroft and Mr. Hugh Molson. The signatories are in broad 
sympathy with the Uthwatt Report, though they do not accept its 
proposals in their entirety, and claim to have improved on them. 
They insist that the post-war housing programme cannot be worked 
out.until the national plan is known, and that the national plan 
cannot be worked out untl the powers and financial liabilities of 
the planning authority are known, This is so true that one would 
be inclined to say that a workable second-best policy adopted now 
would be better than an ideal plan indefinitely postponed. It 3s 
suggested that the Uthwatt Report proposal to pay a global sum for 
development rights should be amended, and that compensation 
should be payable to landlords only when they incur an ascertainable 
loss when selling land after development has been prohibited, and 
that this should be financed out of fees charged to landowners 
licensed to develop. The Tory Report agrees, however, that no 
development should be permitted without a licence from the Central 
Planning Authority. It propounds a scheme by means of which 
three-fourths of all increases in land values should be intercepted 
for the nation. It differs from the Uthwatt Report in some important 
particulars, but its spirit is the same, and it has the same objectives. 
It brings Conservative support for a drastic policy such as, in the 
main, is not likely to be offered from the Conservative side of the 
House of Commens. 
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THE DANGERS 


MESSAGE cabled to the News Chronicle on Tuesday by 
Professor Einstein contained a warning which, particularly 
coming from such a source, demands serious and considered atten- 
tion. “I look forward,” says the eminent German physicist, 
“with mingled hope and fear to the post-war period. Will the 
German peril, after being momentarily averted, spring up again 
on a soil of jealousy and strife between the Allies? Will the losses 
of this war save us from repeating the errors and fatal experiences 
which we endured between 1918 and 1939? Merely to hope for 
this is not enough. We must aiso be firmly resolved to act con- 
sistently with this end in view.” No one capable either of assess- 
ing the forces at work in the pre-war period or of reading the 
signs in the diplomatic firmament today can question the justice , 
of those words. The maintenance of an impregnable unity 
between the Allies now fighting against Germany is vital to their 
own security and to the salvation of the world no less in peace 
than in war. In war Britain, Russia and the United States in 
Europe, those three Powers and China in As:a, must be the archi- 
tects and builders of victory. In peace Britain and Russia in 
Europe, Britain and America on the high seas, Russia, America 
and China in Asia, America and Australia in the Pacific, must be 
the bastions by which the fabric of peace will be defended. They 
will need, and they can count on, support from all the lesser Allied 
States, Poland and Czechoslovakia and Belgium and Holland and 
Norway and, of course, the full force of the British Common- 
wealth. The world will not consent to be dominated by four 
Great Powers, and should not, but it is on the strong States 
that the chief responsibility must rest, and round them that the 
structure of world peace and world security must be built up. 
Unless they remain united in word and deed, in policy and pur- 
pose, in principles and practice, all the hopes which the approach 
of victory inspires will be disastrously and inevitably dashed. 
This in a sense is, or should be, a commonplace. No one is 
likely to contest its truth. The necessity for unity is so indisputable 
that it might be supposed that unity could not be seriously 
threatened. No such facile optimism as that is warranted. There 
are no serious fissures between the Allies; the situation would 
be alarming indeed if there were. But in such cases great clefts 
begin by being only small rifts, and it is on the first sign of small 
rifts that the alert must be sounded. The existence of small rifts 
today is not to be ignored or disguised. Individually they may 
be trifling. Collectively they may be inconsiderable. But they 
are visible enough to kindle hope in the heart of Goebbels—this 
is the one field in which he can hope anything at all—and visible 
enough to constitute a warning of which notice must te taken. 
Nothing could be worse than deliberate blindness to facts which 
may be inconvenient, and the candid speaking in which Lord 
Halifax indulged at Boston on Tuesday will no doubt be as 
generally approved in. the United States as it certainly will here. 
Lord Halifax, as Ambassador in Washington, naturally was talk- 
ing primarily of unity between Great Britain and the United 
States. That, it is not invidious to insist, is more important to 
both countries than the association of either of them with any 
other State in the world, saving only, of course, our own associa- 
tion with the Dominions. Very little is wrong with Anglo-American 
relations, but there is perpeiual need for both tact and contact. 
Tact is a manifest virtue in both public and private relations, and 
as Lord Halifax showed it is not at all incompatible with an occa- 
sional resort io friendly candour. Contacts have been multiplied 
in this war as never before, which is one reason why relations 
between Britain and the United States are better than ever before, 
and their development through the invitation extended by Mem- 
bers of the two Houses of Parliament to members of the United 
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OF DISUNITY 


States Congress to visit this country should have admirable 
results. The frequent personal communications between Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt clearly make for good under- 
standing and smooth working, even if they sometimes short- 
circuit the Foreign Office and the State Department rather more 
than is wise. Even so Mr. Churchill has to put a not quite con- 
vincing gloss on what Mr. Roosevelt said, or is reported as having 
said, about handing over Italian ships to Russia, and Mr. 
Churchill’s interpretation of the Atlantic Charter has perturbed 
considerable sections of opinion in the United States as it has 
here. This is not a small matter. That document has an inter- 
national status. One of its original authors has explained certain of 
its provisions to the extent of explaining them away. Does the 
other author, and the representatives of the other States which 
subsequently endorsed the Charter, take the same view? This is 
a question on which neither disunity nor doubt must exist. 

Next to unity between Britain and America comes unity 
between Britain, America and Russia. That is more difficult to 
realise. Britain and the United States share a common origin and 
large common traditions. Russia’s history and experience and out- 
look have been totally different. That so much has been achieved 
is remarkable—and eminently encouraging. Confidence between 
Russia and the two Anglo-Saxon nations has grown steadily, and 
co-operation has been not merely well-intentioned but effective. 
Russia’s impatience for the opening of a Second Front is under- 
standable and fully understood, and it would never be claimed 
that the great material help extended to her by America and 
Britain can be more than partial compensation for her vast sacri- 
fices of human life. But relations with Russia need to be watched 
with the utmost vigilance, for it is here above all that German 
propagandists hope still to drive at least half-home one of those 
wedges of which they keep so large a selection for widening rifts 
between Allies. Russia is temperamentally more realist, and in- 
clined to care less for forms, than either Britain or America. The 
formality of consultation before action may on occasion seem 
irksome. Even so isolated action, such as the proposed exchange 
of diplomatic representatives between Russia and Marshal 
Badoglio’s Government in Italy, is plainly unfortunate. It is sur- 
prising, for Russia is no more at peace with Italy than Britain 
or the United States is. Italy is an enemy which has surrendered 
and signed an armistice and is living under armistice terms. 
Diplomatic representatives are not accredited to governments exist- 
ing under such conditions. It may be that after all it is not the 
appointment of an Ambassador or Minister in the ordinary sense 
that M. Stalin contemplates. None the less his action inevitably has 
the effect of strengthening Marshal Badoglio’s Government. That 
may be a good thing or a bad thing, but the step is not one which 
one Allied Government can with advantage take without con- 
sultation and agreement with the others. 

The dangers once realised—and an occasional concentration of 
thought on Dr. Goebbels’ desires and designs will stimulate 
realisation considerably—what can be done to minimise them? 
So far as the average citizen of each country is concerned, his 
plain duty is to make a practice of thinking the best rather than 
the worst of the governments and citizens of the others—not, of 
course, to the extent of putting his judgement in pawn, but so 
far, at least, as to give the benefit of any doubt where it can 
reasonably be given. But if unity is to be preserved intact 
in days when military success may tend to obscure the 
need for that closeness of relationship which the menace 
of a common danger precipitated, closer contact at the 
top is desirable. Not all expectations in this connexion 
have been fulfilled. The European Advisory Commission, 
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consisting of Ambassadors, not of Members of Governments, has 
not the authority with which it might have been invested, and 

ce the Teheran Conference at the end of November neither 
the Foreign Ministers nor the Chiefs of State of the three prin- 
cipal Allied countries have met. Such meetings are of course 
exce>tional ; they could not be otherwise under present con- 
d.tons. And on the whole the right place for Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and M. Stalin is in their own countries. But 
another meeting between Foreign Ministers might well be oppor- 


tune. Their discussions at Moscow in October were conspicuously 
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successful and productive personal relations were established. 
Since then many questions, notably regarding Poland, have come 
up regarding which complete understanding is needed urgently. 
Personal discussions might not dispel every difficulty but they are 
a likelier means to that end than any other. The weeks imme 
diately ahead will test Allied unity severely, as much in the diplo- 
matic as in the military sphere. Interests will diverge ; accommo. 
dations will be necessary. To realise the danger of disunity js 
to go half-way towards averting the danger. Whether it is being 
sufficiently realised is doubtful. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE economic consequences (to say nothing of the cultural conse- 

quences) of being uneducated are forcibly dealt with by Sir 
Ernest Simon in a pamphlet he has just written.* The position is 
stated in three or four lines on the first page. The total income of 
American Universities was in 1937-8 the equivalent of £97,000,000 ; 
of British Universities £6,500,000. It is quite true that the population 
of the United States is larger than ours. But it is not fifteen times 
arger, it is three times. If British trade, particularly export trade, 
is to hold its own in the post-war world a determined developmen: 
of scientific research is essential. I recognise, of course, that universi- 
ties exist for other than these utilitarian purposes, but if the utilitarian 
work—the production of scientists who will enrich the world by 
inventions and improvements of all kinds—is to be done, it is much 
better done in the liberal atmosphere of a university, with all its 
various interests and pursuits, than in some ad hoc school of tech- 


nology. What is needed’is more money (primarily from the Govern- 
ment) to enable the universities to take more students. In that 
connexion Sir Ernest Simon makes an interesting point. Qualita- 


tively British university education is pretty certainly superior to 
American, but quantitatively—i.e., in the percentage of men and 
women who go to universities—it is all the other way. In America 
a far higher proportion of business men have been to universites 
them<elves, and as a consequence they are far more ready than 
the conservative British business man to turn to the university for 
chem:sts or research men in other fields for help in their businesses. 
Those brief reflections open up a wide field of thought. 
* * * 

In the debate on civil aviation in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, speaker after speaker insisted that air-lines would need 
subsidies for a long time to come. Some lines, no doubt, may, but 
pretty certainly not all. During the week-end I heard surprising 
details of the programmes which certain responsible British concerns 
have worked out. They include a nightly sleeper service to America 
at a cost of £50 return, and a day-service, probably cheaper, via 
Iceland and Greenland. If this can be done—and the organisers 
have no doubt about it—the effect of such competition on shipping 
lines will be grave, and fully explains the application of the shipping 
companies to run air-services themselves. The estimate of cost I have 
quoted is a little more optimistic than that given by Air Commo- 
dere Chamier in an article in Europe. Before the war, he says, 
air-transport could be profitable at a rate of 3d. to 3}d. a mile. 
Under favourable conditions traffic in Europe (with short hauls and 
high traffic-density) could come down to 2}d., and before long to 
2d. The double Atlantic crossing at 3d. a mile would work out at 
about £75 ; at 2d. it would be £50. 

* * * * 

That war is bad for morals is plain. I do not mean sex-morals ; 
they are as may be. But take the incredible outbreak of pilfering 
in the last two or three years. In the first-class sleeping-compartment 
of one railway, at any rate—for all I know it is the same on the 
others—towels are no longer supplied. The reason is that they 
have all been stolen. How many scores or hundreds of thousands 
have gone I don’t know, but practically every one has gone, and 
what is worth underlining is that first-class passengers are quite as 
dishonest as any others Not, of course, that I suggest that first-class 
passengers are normally any more moral than third-class ; but they 
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are likely to be more amply stocked with towels of their own, and 
therefore have less incentive to thieve. This particular railway js 
e losing £2,000 a day in pilfering of different kinds—stealing of 
-towels, stealing of electric-light bulbs (which are of too low power 
to be worth anything except in railway carriages), window-straps and 
the like ; in addition to which there is an epidemic of cushion-slash- 
ing. All this seems to me really deplorable, the more so that it 
is far from obvious how it can be dealt with. Neither punishment 
nor preaching seems adequate in such a case. Yet the deterioration 
of national character which these things betoken is, without taking 
any exaggerated view of it, really serious. The progression from 
small thefts to large thefts is inevitable—though no doubt some 
allowance must be made for the strange mentality which thinks it no 
more than a peccadillo to steal from a public institution what it 
would be a crime to steal from a shop or a private house. 
* * * * 


So Virginio Gayda has been killed in an air-raid on Rome. | 
never knew him well enough to be able to explain his evolution 
into not merely one of the fiercest but, I am bound to say, one of 
the foulest, evangelists of Fascism. In his attacks on this country 
there was nothing of the honest delusion of the fanatic. Gayda 
knew Britain well enough to know that half what he wrote about 
us was lies. Yet he was once a perfectly agreeable person, quiet, 
friendly, courteous, and a very able and well-informed journalist, 
I saw a good deal of him at the many inter-Allied and international 
conferences after the war, but only met him once, I think, after the 
march on Rome, That was in London in the early twenties. “ Well,” 
I said, “I suppose you are Fascistissimo.” “Not issimo,” he 
laughed, and so far as I remember he talked perfectly reasonably, 
as he always had. When I knew him he was on the Messagero. 
He took over the Giornale d’Italia in 1926. 

* * * 7. 

I said something last week about the case of a highly qualified 
medical man from an Allied European State who is prohibited from 
undertaking private practice in this country. That brings me par- 
ticulars of what seems tc be a worse embargo. Medical students 
who come here having completed half or two-thirds of their course 
in some European university can get entry to no medical school, and 
so have no hope of qualifying—in spite of the certainty that there 
will be a clamant need for doctors all over Europe. Embargo 
is perhaps not quite the word to use ; the schools, no doubt, say there 
are no vacancies. But such obstacles can generally be surmounted 
when there is a will to surmount them. The Poles and Czecho- 
slovaks, whose Governments have established medical faculties of 
their own in this country, are provided for. But for the rest— 
French, Austrian, Belgian, Dutch—there is, it appears, nothing. 

- *. * * 

Odd things sometimes happen in the literary world. A little small 
thing has been happening just recently. Mr. X, a well-known literary 
critic, receives a very nicely printed card of invitation to a party at 
an aristocratic address from a Mr. and Mrs. Y, of whom he has 
never heard. He wonders why. A few minutes later, as it happens, 
his eye falls on a large advertisement of the new novel which the 
world is about to receive from Mr. Y’s pen—on the very day of the 
party, indeed. Only a coincidence no doubt, but an odd coincidence. 


Odd things do sometimes happen in the literary world. 
JANUS. 
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WHAT THE UKRAINE VICTORY MEANS 


By STRATEGICUS 


ANSTEIN, the only German commander who has retained his 
M command in Russia, is fighting with a skill that can only be 
appreciated by a full recognition of the danger through which he is 
passing. The switch-line depending from the chord Tarnopol- 
Proskurov on the Odessa-Warsaw line has been cut. This was 
expected ; but that does not diminish the gravity of the fact. It 
means that the direct communications between the main German 
bases and Manstein’s troops in the Ukraine have been lost. It does 
not mean that he has no connexion with the German bases ‘and 
can draw no strength from them. But the change entails the ex- 
change of direct double-track lines through territory wholly under 
German control for single-track routes running through the Balkans. 
This implies that supply and reinforcement can be neither so secure 
nor so swift. If guerrillas do not win wars they can at least harry a 
retreat and interrupt communications ; and they may be depended 
upon to do that. 

But the Germans are not yet near the Balkans. The nearness in 
space may be an illusion. Konev moved 20 miles forward one day 
recently ; and this also may suggest an illusion. If he could travel 
like that for about two days more he would cross the Balkan frontier 
and the plight of Manstein’s half a million troops would be beyond 
hope. The German commander presumably desires that the Bug 
line may replace the Dnieper ; and if he could establish himself on 
that line he would economise troops, since he would have wiped 
out the numerous convolutions that were such a luxury in the line 
that is now in the throes of dissolution. The Bug line is not as the 
Dnieper line would be. But to fall back so far without immediate 
compulsion could scarcely be contemplated by Hitler. It would at 
once bring the Balkans into the war zone, since the river defines 
the eastern frontiers of Bessarabia. 

Whether the Rumanian mission to the Near East has any real 
meaning or not, that would introduce fresh problems into the 
German position at once. Trans-Dniestria would have vanished, 
with its numerous graves of Rumanian soldiers ; and the Russians 
would be knocking at the outer doors of pre-war Rumania. More- 
over, the Dniester line would entail the abandonment of Odessa and, 
with the Crimea left to its fate, the Germans would rightly fear 
that the Russians would begin to raid Rumania from the sea. More- 
over there is Turkey to be considered. The chances that even her 
caution might evaporate with such a change cannot be left out of 
consideration by the German High Command. 

The Bug, then, will probably be the line upon which Manstein 
hopes to arrest the Russian onslaught. But what are his chances 
of doing that? ‘The season, one of the allies Germany thought she 
could trust, can no longer be regarded as so sure a stand-by. It is 
striking how in Russia the seasons have deserted Germany and 
gone over to her enemy. At first she thought winter would be kind 
to her and grant her a respite. But winter deserted her. Then she 
thought that summer, the season of her great triumphs, would at 
least maintain the traditional friendship. Last summer that hope 
faded away. Last of all she thought that spring, with its swollen 
streams and hampering mud, would favour her. The last ten days 
have shown that “General Mud” is a quisling and has accepted 
service under Germany’s enemy. 

Difficult as it is for anyone who has no axe to grind to conceive 
of major operations in real Ukranian mud, they have taken place ; 
and this fact shows that another of the conventionally recognised 
obstacles to the development of successful major operations has 
yielded to the Russian determination not to recognise it. There is 
sufficient in the history of warfare, even in our own wars, and par- 
ticularly in this war, to demonstrate over and over again that the 
seemingly impossible is the stuff out of which great victories are 
made. Hitler is still fighting in Russia because of the truth of 
that generalisation. That he is still fighting now at all testifies to 
it, and that Russia is threatening him with a Cannae of his own 
contrivance is the best witness of all. For it is clear that the main 
administrative triumphs and the strategy of the deepest insight, both 
of which are Russia’s achievement, would never have flowered into 


the present victorious position if the Russians had gone by the book 
and accepted as limitations what tradition regarded as impossible. 

Konev’s swift advance to the Bug was a striking portent, not only 
in itself, but even more in the dismay it caused. Moscow, we are 
told, uses the word “ panic ” as applied to the German retreat with 
reserve, and, until it is thoroughly proved, we shall do well to 
ignore the suggestion. But it is certain that tanks have been aban- 
doned in perfectly good condition and that a great many guns and 
much material have been left behind. Moreover, Manstein can be 
trusted to have foreseen the dangers of his position about Uman, 
and he can hardly have left merely a paper defence there. Yet 
apparently Konev punctured it as if he were merely poking a 
finger through a paper hoop. He swept forward towards the river 
as though no resistance existed—and, be it remembered, through 
mud. It is very difficult for even a normally disciplined army to 
take up and establish a powerful defence on a river line if a strong 
and determined enemy is on its heels. The omens would seem 
from this to be against the Germans preventing Konev crossing the 
Bug after the retreating enemy. Indeed, it is already said that he 
has established a number of bridgeheads on the left bank. 

If we leave that for the moment, what force does Manstein count 
on for the maintenance of this line? East of Konev’s foothold on 
the Bug there is a potential German pocket, and Malinovsky has 
just closed another between the Ingul and the Ingulets. A greater one 
threatens to develop between the Kirovograd-Odessa railway and 
the Gayvoron-Uman position. This pocket is only potential at 
present ; but the Russians quite clearly have no thought of merely 
acting as sheep-dogs. Their intention is, if at all possible, to cut 
up the troops who still lie east of Konev’s position on the Bug. It 
is not politics they are bent on, but a defeat which shall be as 
great as that of Stalingrad and, therefore, prepare the way for the 
Second Front. Can Manstein hope both to extricate these troops 
westwards and then hold the Russians to the line of the Bug? If 
he loses the troops, can he seriously hope to hold the Bug? If he 
sacrifices them, as the Stalingrad troops were sacrificed, wil! that 
save him? 

The Russians are already moving in on Vinnitsa. They have the 
chance of turning the Bug in its upper reaches. They have already 
won a great victory, and they are far from having exhausted its fuli 
exploitation, though the first impetus has gone. But the front on 
which the three Russian armies are operating is well over 400 miles 
in length, and, with their characteristic tactics, they can ring the 
changes from one sector to another. It is on the west, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarnopol, that the resistance looks really formidable. 
This is quite natural, since it is here that Zhukov is nearest to the 
main German bases. His communications are all intact, and if 
reinforcements can be brought to the battle-front anywhere, it should 
be here. But there are certain implications that cannot be ignored. 

The German concentration nowhere in Russia is now very dense. 
If it is desired to hold up the advance indefinitely, or even to check 
the exploitation of the Russian victory decisively, there seems to be 
no doubt that Manstein can do it at a price. It is here that we 
touch on the meaning of the launching of this massive offensive at 
this time. It is certainly designed with an eye on the opening of 
the Second Front. It was pointed out some time ago that the 
Germans were now showing a greater nervousness about the 
western operations than about the eastern front. Their picture of 
the great European theatre was one of vast movements in the east 
which they confidently thought could be held to a mile-by-mile 
advance, a southern front which for major purposes could be dis- 
regarded, and a potential western front that might mean anything. 
With a little luck, they came to the conclusion, they could inflict a 
smashing defeat upon the western front expedition and then have 
time to deal with the Russians if they showed any signs of breaking 
through. 

But all this depended on the eastern front being held to parade 
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step ; and it entirely precluded any swift rupture of the front and an 
irruption into the Balkans. Where are the reinforcements coming 
from to the Tarnopol sector? If they are drawn from the troops held 
back for the western front, the German plans will be thrown into 
grave disorder. How far they have been disorganised by the 
Russian victory, and how far they threaten to be thrown out of gear, 
remains for the immediate future to disclose. But already it seems 
certain that they are no longer intact; and if the Russians can 
develop their offensive, so strikingly begun, they will be flung into 
such disorder that there will be openings west and south for the 
final battles. 

It is with a view to the creation of such conditions, and to taking 
advantage of the German preoccupations with the western front, 
that the three Russian armies are moving. The Americans believe 
that they can destroy the Luftwaffe in two months or so. The south 
will not always be immobile. There are more troops there for 
other developments. The Second Front, whenever it may come, 
will find all the various sectors in motion and others springing into 
life. The Russians have opened the operations by a magnificent 
victory and every step in exploiting it will bring the end nearer. 


FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


By J. L. HODSON 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SAT at dinner in Chicago University the other evening with a 

group of distinguished men—and most likeable men—whose 
names included Ulrich Middledorf, Benedict Einarson, A. C. 
Spectorsky, Professor Schultz, Jo Schwab. Next day I lunched 
with a dozen bankers, lawyers, doctors and important business men. 
Only one, a Congressman, was of English origin on both sides. This 
group was asked by a banker present which they regarded as their 
main enemy, Germany or Japan. The unanimous reply was 
“ Japan ”"—except that one voice, somewhat satirical, answered “ The 
New Deal.” I asked whether, in their view, we—the United States 
and ourselves—were going to be sensible enough, and wise enough, 
and willing to compromise enough, to work together with Russia 
after the war, that this filthy job in which we are now engaged—war 
—may not have to be done again in the future. The banker said— 
and I think he spoke the mind of the rest to a considerable degree— 
“I hope we’re going to co-operate. But you’d be wise to regard 
us as a question-mark—you can’t count on us. You British will have, 
as I sée it, to come to agreement with Russia—you must, if there’s 
going to be peace in Europe. You’ve got to come to terms with 
Russia whatever we in America do ; but in doing so, keep one eye 
on us, make your Russian deal as idealistic as you can—and I hope 
and believe we shall come along. But don’t keep telling us this is 
our war in Europe just as much as yours. It is—but it doesn’t pay to 
tell us.” I said, “ Don’t stay as a question-mark too long. Don’t 
put on us too big a burden. We may not be able to carry it. Any- 
how, before those final crucial decisions have to be taken, we shall 
probably have been fighting hard with you in the Pacific, and our 
relations will, by then, I hope, be even more cordial than they are 
now.” 

I have devoted a little time these past weeks as I have moved 
about America to asking why those who are anti-British are anti- 
British—for a fair number are. I don’t want to overstress this 
business ; I believe it is declining. But it would be foolish to 
pretend it is not there. There is suspicion of us, suspicion of our 
business men and diplomats—they are often regarded as too smart 
by half (an idea which may seem comic to you or me). The charge 
of the five American Senators that we British are outdoing America, 
putting it across her, is pretty widespread. Two views were given 
me in Boston. A private soldier home on leave said: “It begins 
in our schools—every year we have the revolution over again—you’re 
the redcoats, King George III is resurrected—you’re the traditional 
enemy.” Two bankers said to me: “ Your Lord Keynes put over on 
Roosevelt a system of financing deficits which we bankers know is 
unsound, which your own bankers and Government know is unsound, 
for they'll have nothing to do with it. But Keynes persuades Roose- 
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velt to accept it. And we suffer for it. Well, we don’t like it” I 
said: “ You mean we're subile and Machiavellian—selling you some. 
thing we know is bogus?” They smiled. “ That’s about it.” 

They added that after the war we British shall be wise to seng 
back all the Lend-Lease machinery we’ve got, machine-tools, trucks, 
jeeps, even if America has no use for the stuff, even if it has to be 
dumped in the sea. “ Better burn it,” they said, “ than leave it lying 
around for our people to see.. They don’t like being Santa Clays 
to all the world, and if they’re reminded of it, it won’t do any 
good.” I asked if they knew what our respective casualties were in 
Tunisia—35,000 British, 18,000 American? They didn’t. Did they 
know we'd had as many civilian casualties as they’ve had in their 
armed forces? No idea of it. They agreed they are deplorably 
ignorant of the hard facts about Britain (as we are about America), 

An official who tceok me round a Detroit factory asked -how jt 
could be true that we British were the highest-taxed nation in the 
world when we draw so much in taxes from our Dominions and 
Colonies? I sa:d we don’t draw a darned ha’penny. He said: “Our 
people don’t believe that, for we broke away from you ourselves 
over taxes.” He inquired, did I want both barrels, and on my saying, 
“ By all means,” he went on: “ Another thing-a lot believe is that 
you’ve been getting others to fight your wars all down the centuries,” 
He wanted to know if Englishmen are haughty and superior? This 
tickled me. I asked him if he had ever met any who were. No, he 
said, he hadn’t—those he had run across were O.K., but he’d heard 
there were a lot of haughty ones, just the same ; and, of course, he 
said, he knew we had the best diplomats in the world, always able 
to beat everybody else. 

These various talks I’ve had have usually been of a most amicable 
nature, as was one with a Detroit business man, who said they 
were afraid that while the United States was still fighting Japan we 
in Britain should be using our ball-bearing machinery—of which, he 
said, we have more than we've ever possessed hitherto—to capture 
markets in Germany and elsewhere. I replied that I had no doubt 
we should be vigorously engaged in fighting Japan, and that to 
capture new markets with Lend-Lease machinery at a time when 
America was precluded from so doing, would strike the average 
Englishman as reprehensible. 

Talking things over is one thing; the published American word 
is another. The Chicago Tribune, like the poor, we have always 
with us. It sells 1,300,000 copies a day—a very large sale for the 
United States—and it is no friend of Britain. The remarkable Col. 
McCormick, who owns it (he went to Eton), has within the past four 
months said that we English are trying to upset the American Re- 
public, and make the United States part of the British Empire, that 
Keynes is the Englishman who rules America, that a transfer of 
territories ought to take place to balance Lend-Lease, and that after 
the last war he, McCormick, dssisted the U.S. War Department 
in drawing up plans for the defence of Detroit against attack by the 
British after the last world war. The fact that what McCormick 
says is often outrageous nonsense, and is so described by shrewd 
Americans, doesn’t prevent his damaging us. But we have far more 
friends than enemies among newspapers and their staffs. Marshal 
Field’s Chicago Sun and Col. Frank Knox’s Chicago Daily News 
offset—probably more than offset—the Tribune. Here in St. Louis 
the three papers are fair and just, and in Detroit also the bulk and 
most weighty are with us. Many of the individual journalists, even 
on papers officially inimical, are friendly ; they do what they do under 
orders—which raises a nice point in journalistic ethics, and a point 
not confined to the United States. 

Other journals can be critical of us, too. A weekly published at 
seven cents called The Progressive, publishes an article on 
January 24th by Fred Rodell, a Law Professor at Yale, called “ Con- 
fessions of an Anglophilephobe,” saying that America cannot afford 
to be the lone big altruist, “the lone big sucker of the post-war 
world.” Were he an Englishman he would approve British insistence 
on British agents making United Nations purchases in South America 
with U.S. Lend-Lease money, in order to get a start on South 
American business after the war, and he might approve (he says) 
pregnant British silence about Hong Kong and Singapore, and also 
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the sudden suggestion that airfields leased to U.S.A. for 99 years 
have been leased only for military and not commercial purposes, 
and he would agree with Churchill that the big invasion should be 
in the Balkans, where British troops might stake our claim to 
But as he is an 
American—. 

The significance of this opinion lies not in its wide circulation, 
ior I imagine the journal’s circulation is very small, but that it is 
held at all. And I think we in Britain had better be informed 
of this and other adverse opinions, so that we shall not look at 
America through spectacles tinted a too pronounced rose, and shall 
not be too disappointed if we encounter difficulties in marching 
onwards in step. I am in some doubt as to how soon people cease 
to bear some allegiance to the country of their birth, and become 
pure Americans. A lot of Europeans in America are still learning 
English. A melting-pot takes a good deal of time to fuse a hundred 
metals. Moreover, countries across the world have here a sounding- 
board for plaints and controversies. India is a notorious example of 
that ; Palestine and the White Paper begin to assume larger dimen- 
sions. 5 

Those who have been studying this Middle West during the past 
year or two are much encouraged. They believe the old isolationism 
has lost most of the ground it held ; some pronounce it dead, adding 
however, that other manifestations hardly less agreeable, may take 
its place. A man important in Washington said to me: “ The danger 
now is not that we shall keep our feet in our own country, but 
that we shan’t withdraw them from other countries.” However this 
may be, we ourselves have progressed towards a cordial friendship. 
The R.A.F., General Montgomery, and the Eighth Army, the Royal 
Navy, our stoicism under bombs, and Mr. Churchill himself— 
these have been our strength. “O boy, what a man that Churchill 
is!” said my taximan yesterday. But I must add that praise of 
Mr. Roosevelt in my hearing is rare. 


CHINA AND THE WAR—II 


By IRENE WARD, M.P. 


T is rather difficult to give a well balanced description of the 
Chinese people on the basis of a stay of some weeks in 
Chungking and a limited amount of intensely difficult travelling. 
But the majority of pre-war visitors knew China only from the 
coastal strip and the Treaty Ports, and I imagine that most of 
the Chinese now concerned with governmental affairs had little 
or no previous knowledge of the interior. The way they have 
against tremendous odds turned Chungking, with all its drawbacks, 
into a capital city and built up the necessary machinery to carry 
on the central direction o fthe war as well as the Government there 
is impressive and inspiring. 

Perhaps the greatest single difficulty in Free China is the lack of 
communications; they are almost non-existent. There are no 
railways, few and quite impossible roads, very infrequent and quite 
irregular air-communications between a few towns, primitive air- 
fields, and in addition no reliable telegraphic, postal or telephone 
services and vast distances to cover. A professor engaged on a 
scientific mission for the Chinese set off by truck, carrying his 
petrol with him. This is really the only means of travel. He broke 
down some hundreds of miles from Chungking and telegraphed 
back for spares. The telegram took one month, and his rescue 
in all three months. Such is travel in China. At a Small Arms 
School run by the Americans for the training of Chinese officers 
I was told it was not unusual for the cadets to walk four hundred 
miles to reach the school, and that for some of them to die before 
they got there was nothing out of the way. 


The main method of transport is by river craft of a very primitive 
type, needing gangs of trackers to haul them along. They were a 
picturesque sight and sang haunting songs. In addition to the 
junks, coolies toiled ceaselessly, moving stuff from one place to 
another. I never was in a road in China, however remote, which 
was free from an almost endless procession of human beings. 
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Coolies carried coal, raw cotton, grain, or pushed pigs on small 
wooden barrows with solid wheels which squeaked. Occasionally 
I saw a rickshaw or a chair, a mode of transport used by the 
prominent or well-to-do Chinese from the local towns and villages. 
Sometimes a bus would lumber by, with passengers clinging on 
by their eyebrows to the roof, the engine or the wings, and it was 
not uncommon to see one overturned in a paddy-field. 


MARCH 


Free China is a vast agricultural country with few industries, 
and completely isolated from the developments of modern life. 
The cultivation is very remarkable. Every available acre of land 
is made use of, and I was tremendously impressed by the industry 
of both the men and women of the agricultural community. Into 
this quiet backwater with its teeming millions, driven by the 
Japanese, came the Chinese Government and a considerable section 
of the educated population. Chungking itself had been completely 
destroyed by enemy bombing and rebuilt almost entirely of bamboo 
and plaster. It is magnificently situated on high hills on the 
banks of the Rivers Yangtse and Chialing. Life is primitive and 
abnormally expensive. The Generalissimo and his Ministers had 
to face tremendous problems in organising the war and at the same 
time establishing the machinery of Government. Access to the 
outside world depended on a single air-route regarded as the most 
dangerous flight in the world. No heavy machinery, vehicles or 
weapons of war could be flown in. Indeed it was only possible to 
bring in a small supply, quite inadequate for China’s needs, of 
drugs, scientific instruments, machine-tools and up-to-date books on 
technical subjects. All the time thousands of the intellectual youth 
of China, boys and girls, were streaming in through the enemy 
lines, enduring great hardships, demanding educational facilities. 

The position which confronted the political leaders might well 
have daunted any but the bravest and most determined. China 
might have disintegrated, which would have entirely altered the 
position in the Far East to the detriment of the United Nations. 
The toughness and strength of the Chinese character was admirably 
demonstrated at a critical period, and the Generalissimo and his 
Ministers began the re-organisation necessary to control China’s 
destiny from Chungking. The rebuilding of the bombed city, the 
provision of vast shelter-accommodation in the rocks, was carried 
eut by human labour without the aid of machinery, a truly 
stupendous task ; but perhaps most remarkable of all was the transfer 
by river boat of whole factories from Occupied China and their 
re-establishment in Free China. The newspaper-presses were erected 
in caves in the rocks. Remarkable as this achievement was, it was 
only possible to provide a fraction of the production essential. There 
were, for instance, no aircraft-factories, or works producing modern 
weapons of war, but the Chinese did their utmost to face up to their 
difficulties and showed a wonderful genius for improvisation. 

On the educational front there is an almost more remarkablz 
story to tell. The universities which in pre-war days served centres 
of Chinese life sucn as Chungking, Kunming and Chengtu have 
stretched their accommodation beyond the limit to house refugee 
universities. Indeed, in Chengtu a famous missionary university 
with a really magnificent campus houses four refugee Christian 
universities. As can easily be imagined, the conditions under which 
both professors and students work are almost intolerable, and 
nothing that I saw in China impressed me so much as the spirit 
of the educational world. Quite apart from the living quarters, 
which were overcrowded and lacking in light and heat or comfort 
of any kind, food was often very scarce and under-nourishment was 
only too prevalent among both professors and students. In spite of 
these gruelling conditions, at one university where for the next 
term there were just over 600 vacancies, over 10,000 applications 
had been received. Of course most of the refugee universities had 
lost their entire libraries and equipment, abandoned in flight from 
the enemy. 

I found the Chinese much interested in our social services. Their 
Government had started one or two very interesting experiments, 
though they were on a very small scale, but of course under the 
existing circumstances any comprehensive scheme would be quite 
impossible. I was glad to find a number of capable Chinese women, 
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notably those connected with Madame Chiang’s own organisation 
and the Y.W.C.A., who were interesting themselves in modern 
thought with regard to nutrition, child welfare, training of the 
problem child, etc. Once the war is over and normal conditions 
restored I foresee in China great progress in social organisation. The 
way the Chinese have taker advantage of American and British 
education, both for men and women, shows an encouraging capacity 
fer absorption of the benefits that the Western World has to 
offer. 

The educated Chinese, being realist in outlook, are interested in 
the differences in the British way of waging war to their own. One 
of the qualities of the Chinese people I admired most was that 
one could discuss any subject, however controversial, with perfect 
freedom. They know that all classes in Great Britain are in the 
Services, whereas jn China there is practically only a peasant army. 
They argue, and I think with great force, that the intellectual com- 
munity in China is so small that in the interests of the future of 
China it should not be unduly depleted. 

I found it fascinating to have seen intimately a nation with such 
possibilities for the future in the throes of creating a political system. 
The character of the Chinese people, which is individualistic and 
independent, should make the introduction of a form of Chinese 
democracy relatively easy, but like every country which has gone 
through a fairly recent political emancipation, China today, instead 
of a political system based on the principles of free thinking and 
discussion, has only one party, and the discipline and training 
which has been such a feature of the political systems of the totali- 
tarian states is rigidly enforced. Friends of China of all countries, 
and many of the Chinese themselves, regret the need for the 
Chinese to buy their political experience by the adoption of the 
expedients of other countries. China is, however, master of her 
own destiny, and we must just watch the tale unfold. It is under- 
siood that a free political system is to be introduced as soon as the 
war is over, and it is only fair to say how complicated are the 
internal issues which face the Government and what wisdom is 
required to solve them. What is important is that when this world 
struggle is over each of the Great Powers should emerge with a 
unified internal public opinion, so that the common purpose as 
outlined in the Atlantic Charter can be achieved. 


HOSPITALS OF TOMORROW 


By DR. W. A. R. THOMSON 


S was expected, the recent White Paper on a National 
Health Service contains far-reaching recommendations for the 
reorganisation of the hospitals of the country. Such reorganisation 
is bound to raise certain questions. What is the ideal site for a 
hospital? ‘What is the ideal structure of a hospital? What is the 
function of a modern hospital? Many other minor problems will 
arise, but an attempt to find an answer to these three primary ques- 
tions will show how large and complex are the problems involved. 
Where our city hospitals are concerned, and particularly those of 
the Metropolis, there would seem to be much to be said for rebuild- 
ing them on the outskirts of our cities rather than on their present 
sites. Though actual scientific evidence may be lacking, there is 
every reason to believe that fresh air, sunshine. and peaceful sur- 
roundings are as conducive to a speedy and satisfactory recovery 
as the most modern form of therapy. Furthermore, complete bodily, 
mental and emotional (or spiritual) rest are interdependent, and can 
only be obtained amid the right surroundings and in the right atmo- 
sphere. How, many of us are asking these days and have been asking 
for many years, can the pain-racked body or mind obtain that essen- 
tial rest when it is nursed in a city hospital built in the midst of a 
corgested area, where fresh air is at a minimum, sunshine is notice- 
able by its absence, and the blue sky is scarcely seen? How can 
the sick individual recuperate when his days and nights are racked 
by the noise and vibration of the passing traffic, a vibration which 
is Such thaf&\ in many cases it is affecting the very structure of the 
building? If jhe solid fabric of the hospital is giving way under the 
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strain, it seems fantastic to expect the sick individual to escape js 
effects. 

The obvious solution is the erection of the hospitals in the county. 
side on the outskirts of large cities or towns. Here, not oply 
would the patients be enabled to obtain that peace and rest that are 
the essential prerequisite for any successful cure, but in addition jy 
would be possible to give every patient that period of convalescence 
that is the sine qua non of a complete recovery from illness. Many 
other advantages would accrue from such an arrangement, but only 
two need be mentioned. In the first place, expenditure would be 
considerably reduced in view of the markedly lower cost of land in 
the country. A second, if indirect, advantage would be that we 
should be helping to accustom townspeople to the countryside, 
giving them some idea of the unrealised heritage that is theirs ang 
helping to abolish that gap between town and country that has become 
such an unfortunate feature of modern times. 


Of the many objections raised to such a scheme, there are none 
that are insuperable. The most plausible is that towns-people 
wish to have their hospitals in their midst and that they would find 
a hospital in the country depressing. There is, of course, a grain of 
truth in this, but the answer is that people can be educated ; if they 
were told that a country hospital was for their benefit, then in time 
they wou'd regard it as natural to be taken there. It would naturally 
be necessary to maintain a small city branch of the _ hospital 
where out-patients could be dealt with and from 100 to 200 beds be 
kept ready to deal with emergency cases which required immediate 
operation, or for patients too ill to be moved at once to the country, 
Arrangements would also need to be made for an efficient trans- 
port service between the town and country branches of the hospital. 

In hospital architecture we have fallen far behind such progressive 
countries as the Scandinavian nations and the United States. One 
reason for this is that the necessity of building hospitals on expensive 
city sites has made rational expansion impossible and has often 
resulted in a niggardly structure in the first place. If hospitals 
were regularly built on country sites where land costs were relatively 
low, it would be possible to erect buildings worthy of the nation 
on lines such as those propounded to the Royal Society of 
Medicine some two years ago by a distinguished hospital architect. 
He proposed, for instance, that instead of the walls of a ward con- 
sisting mostly of brick or stone with interspersed windows, they 
should consist mainly of glass, with only sufficient supporting stan- 
chions to render the building stable. If all this window space 
could be opened up at will, then the maximum amount of fresh air 
and sunshine would be available to the inmates. Investigations car- 
ried out at the Government Department of Building Research showed 
that at all seasons this new type of ward gave more than twice as 
much possibility of sunshine as the old type. Full advantage could 
be taken of this type of ward by having beds lying parallel to the 
walls instead of at right angles to them as at present. Among other 
desirable innovations, the main structure should be of steel, with 
thin external walls lined with non-conducting material and noise- 
proof floors, and all internal walls be capable of being moved with- 
out interfering with the structure, thus allowing for easy alterations 
to provide for future needs. It has been estimated that at 1939 cost- 
levels a 500-bed hospital on these lines could be built at a cost of 
£600 a bed, which may be compared with the £2,000 a bed expended 
on a iarge voluntary hospital lately erected in London. 

Finally, what is the function of a modern hospital? 
a place to which sick people go to be cured, or is it to play a new 
part in the life of the community by becoming a centre for education 
in healthy living and preventive medicine as weil as a centre of 
curative medicine? The well-known hospital-architect already 
referred to has given one answer to this question: “ We must cease 
to think merely of hospitals as places to educate young doctors, 
instruct nurses, inoculate guinea-pigs, or as elaborate plumbing 
depots—they must be part of the educational facilities of a community, 
where education in healthful living is actually the mainspring of 
their activities.” Twenty years ago such a conception would have 
been considered merely fanciful. Today it appears to be well on the 
way to fruition. Take, for instance, a recent memorandum on “ The 
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Organisation of a Hospital Rehabilitation Department” issued by 
the Ministry of Health, and what do we find recommended? 
Remedial exercises in a gymnasium and out of doors; organised 
games—medicine-ball, volley-ball, deck quo'ts, badminton, cycling, 
swimming ; Occupational therapy—basket-work, carpentry, wood- 
sawing, gardening, log-splitting. According to the Ministry, the 
facilities required for this programme include a gymnasium, “a suit- 
able ground (preferably grass) for outdoor activities,” and a swim- 
ming-pool, while the staff includes a carpenter and a gardener as 
well as physical training instructors and masseuses. 

So we come back to the original contention that the hospital of 
tomorrow must be in the country. How could any London hos- 
pital, for instance, comply with these recommendations, not, be it 
noted, of some Utopian dreamer, but of a staid Government Depart- 
ment? Where else but in the country could the space or the facili- 
ties for such a programme be available? Swimming-pools, p!aying- 
fields, workshops—if these are to become an integral part of the 
modern hospital, then surely the city hospital built in the centre 
of a congested area is a thing of the past. The corollary would seem 
to be obvious: that now is the time to start planning our new 
hospitals and their sites—hospitals in which the sick citizen will not 
only be cured of his illness, but be able to pass through the stage of 
convalescence and rehabilitation that will alone allow of his taking 
up again his rightful place in the community, freed from the sad 
struggle of a sick mind and a sick body trying to reorientate them- 
selves to their old life. . 


THE PLEBS AND THE MINERS 


By ERA GRAY 


(The Plebs are workers employed at a munitions factory some- 

where in England.) 

O say that the Plebs are disgusted with the Welsh miners in 
T their present dispute is putting the matter mildly. They are 
not so much disgusted with the dispute, for they are familiar with 
disputes, as with the method of maintaining it. Their feelings run 
strongly on the point They say that the strike is a discouragement 
to the soldiers, and that the strikers should be put in the front 
line ; they call them Fifth Columnists ; in fact, they say, in language 
the strength of which can be imagined, that the strikers should be 
ashamed of themselves. All this is to some extent surprising, for 
in disputes with those to whom they refer as the “ruling classes ” 
the workers as a rule hang together. 

If, in reply to their observation that “the miners should be put 
into the front line,” it is rejoined that the miners would probably 
prefer the front line to the pits, and the conscripts to mining are 
mentioned who have indeed indicated a strong preference for the 
They are certain, how- 
ever, that something should be done, and done quickly, and that if 
necessary the miners should be forced to resume. They wonder 
grumblingly what would happen if they, the Plebs, were to strike, 
for their product is just as important to the war machine as coal. 
In fact, the mining machinery would not run without it. They 
surmise that if they should be so unpatriotic as to strike, the results 
might be as dire in time as those of a strike of miners. The 
conclusion is that the miners are to blame. The Plebs have thetr 
own grievances, but manage always to get them settied, or partially 
settled, without recourse to drastic action. 

For all that, there is not an entire absence of fellow-feeling with 
the miners. The Plebs, who desire advantages for themselves, are 
with the miners and others who share this ambition. But the 
moment is inopportune. It is not now when Britain and her Allies 
are in the throes of a life-and-death struggle that there should be 
any cessation of the production of the all-important coal. Work and 

egotiate, that is what the Plebs do, and that is what the miners 
should do. 

Opinion is divided as to just why the miners are striking. Some 
Say it is because they want fewer hours, and others say it is 
because they want more money. (Those who emphasise money 
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confess to being puzzled, for they share a general belief that the 
miners are receiving more than factory workers. Why they all 
have £5 a week basic rate.) Others say that the miners are upset 
by the delay in opening a Second Front, for which, like everyone 
else, they are tired of waiting, and still others that the miners want 
the mines State-owned and controlled. It is suggested that the 
miners may be ruffled because we are not sending even. today 
enough aid to Russia or because all men in the pits are being paid 
precisely the same wages as each other—skilled and unskilled alike 
In the latter case, it is assumed that the skilled men are striking 
because they think they should receive a higher rate than their 
unskilled workmates, and the unskilled are striking because the 
attitude of the skilled is unfriendly and unjust. . 

Part of the trouble, the Plebs consider, is in the appointment of 
the Wrong people to supervise mining affairs. If the right people 
had been appointed a solution would have been reached, the dispute 
ended, and the miners by now permanently back at work. At this 
stage criticism of the Government is general. What does the Govern- 
ment know about coal-mines or the lives of workers or anything? 
Criticism of the Government leads, strangely enough, to a recognition 
of the force of the argument for State control. Not only the mines 
but all undertakings should be State-owned or at least State con- 
trolled. State-control is a happy solution to every problem. It is a 
panacea which will bring Elysium in the post-war days. “Every 
day’ll be Sunday by and by.” How, one asks, if the Government 
knows nothing of industry, can State-control be expected to be a 
success? It is impossible to record any reply to this query, for on 
it the mind of the Plebs is dark. 

Another question is raised: do the strikers know why they are 
striking? There are 90,000 of them. Do they all know? Are they 
just cracking a whip as a little flourish, as a compensation to them- 
selves for the way in which they were treated during the Roaring 
Twenties? If this is so they are not out of tune with the Plebs, 
who like to do a little whip-cracking themselves, and the Essential 
Work Order, which induces an attitude of “they can’t sack me”, 
makes this easy. But notwithstanding some sympathy with whip- 
cracking the verdict of the Plebs in the end is quite clear. The 
miners should go back to work, and go quickly. There will be other 
occasions for whip-cracking. The miners are jeopardising everything. 

“ Disgusting.” “ Make them go back.” The indignation is not 
completely disinterested. The Plebs don’t want to be cold next 
winter because of depleted coal stores, and they do want to feel that 
their wives and kiddies will be snug at home. The war factories, 
they are aware, have first priority for coal. Of course, there is 
always “ the electric,” someone said the other day, in the belief that 
electricity was a gift of nature, out of the blue. She opened in- 
credulous eyes when told that coal played a large part in the manu- 
facture of electricity and went away with the impression that 
electricity is a by-product of coal. 

Yes, make them return, for, apart from all else, they must not 
stab the boys in the Forces in the back. But give them what they 
want because they have had many lean years. Work and negotiate— 
that’s the solution. Work and negotiate. 


VOLTURNO CROSSING 


VOLTURNO river, hush thy song, 

Now gently lead thy flood among 

Grey banks, wan meadows, moonlit trees ; 
List to my pleas. 


I found a friend embracing thee. 
He lay as drowsy lovers lie— 

While we our nightlong vigil kept, 
Rotting he slept. 


Soft by his little cross flow on 

Nor laugh: he’s laid his laughter down. 
Between more crosses to the south 
Sigh thy sad mouth. 


SUBALTERN. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T must be admitted that public opinion, both in Parliament and 
| outside, is becoming perplexed by the confusions and contradic- 
tions which obscure our war aims. In 1940 the whole mind and 
soul of the people were concentrated upon avoiding defeat ; in 1942 
and 1943 our energies were centred upon the construction of victory ; 
but now that it is evident that the United Nations are bound sooner 
or later to achieve supremacy, it is right that people should ask them- 
selves what form our conquest will assume. During the present 
weeks, moreover, when the Western offensive is impending, and the 
Eastern offensive hourly gathering momentum, it is inevitable that 
the political aspects of the war should receive increased attentiog. It 
is not only that people have begun to ask themselves whether the 
surrender of Germany could not be hastened by political means ; it is 
also, and more immediately, that the present accumulation of power 
is driving Germany’s smaller allies to an acute consideration of their 
present dangers. Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria and even Hungary 
are showing signs of disquiet, and it is tempting (although by no 
means necessarily correct), to consider whether their readiness to cut 
their present losses might not be stimulated by some indication on 
the part of the United Nations that there does exist some alterna- 
tive to destruction. It may well be that there are potent arguments 
of high policy or high strategy which render it undesirable at the 
present moment to indicate to the satellites of Germany that there 
is any backdoor of escape. But it is only natural that the public, 
being uninformed of these arguments, should feel uneasy lest valuable 
political opportunities may be missed. 

* . * * 


This uneasiness centres, as is natural, around the anomalies which 
obscure, on the one hand the Atlantic Charter, and on the other 
hand the phrase “ unconditional surrender.” Under the Charter the 
three main Allies renounced all desire for personal aggrandisement 
while offering to our enemies, whether small or great, the prospect 
of equitable economic treatment. Yet this side-door of escape would 
now seem to have been slammed and bolted. The Prime Minister 
has informed the Germans that the Atlantic Charter does not apply 
to them. And having thus slammed the door in their face, he has 
driven home the heavy iron bolt of “ unconditional surrender.” Some 
of his reasons for doing so may be excellent reasons ; others may be 
imposed by the pressure of events ; but the fact remains that, whereas 
the slamming of the door has echoed through every corridor, the 
reasons for this action appear either unavowable or inexplicable. 
Since if the Atlantic Charter does not apply to our enemies then, as 
Mr. Pickthorn remarked, to whom does it apply? And if surrender 
is really to be unconditional, then why will it become necessary 
(as it will certainly become necessary) to negotiate conditions of 
peace? In this manner phrases and formulas which had a direct 
and vital bearing upon conditions when pugnacity was our sole 
weapon, appear inapplicable to a stage when the preponderance 
of power is slowly but very surely swinging to our side. 

. * * * 


It is possible, of course, that the attitude of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt has been influenced by their memories of what 
occurred in 1918. It might be argued, though not, I think, very 
reasonably, that many of our later troubles arose owing to the con- 
fusion surrounding the surrender of Germany in November, 1918. 
On October 2nd of that year Prince Max of Baden addressed to 
President Wilson a Note in which he begged him to negotiate a 
peace on the basis of the Fourteen Points. These fourteen principles 
of peace had been enunciated by the President in a speech of 
January 8th, 1918, without the knowledge or approval of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the other Allied and Associated Powers. 
The President was obliged, therefore, to ask his associates whether 
they also were ready to accept an armistice and negotiate a peace 
upon the basis of these principles. They insisted upon being in- 
formed with greater precision as to the meaning and implications 
of the fourteen points which the President had proclaimed. This 


explanation was furnished to them on President Wilson’s behalf 
by Colonel House, and, in fact, the “commentary” of Preside 
Wilson’s emissary differed in many important respects from the 
original text of the pronouncement. A situation thus arose in which 
the Germans accepted the Fourteen Points as originally proclaimed, 
whereas the Associated Powers accepted them only as “ interpreted ” 
by Colonel Hovse. The Germans, moreover, were never informed 
of the House “commentary.” They were able in after years ~ 
contend that, whereas they had laid down their arms upon certain 
specified conditions, these conditions were violated once they found 
themselves at the mercy of their victors. In actual fact, no deception 
was intended. On the one hand, the principles expounded by the 
President were regarded as axioms of Allied policy, and had beep 
proclaimed in almost identical terms by Mr. Lloyd George himself. 
On the other hand, the complete defeat of the German armies was 
imminent and inevitable. The whole theory of deception was 
evolved many years afterwards ; at the time the Germans were willing 
to accept any terms in order to rescue the remnants of their armies, 
It may well be that Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, in in- 
sisting upon “unconditional surrender,” are seeking to secure that 
a-similar misunderstanding, and the legends it gives rise to, does not 
occur next tme. 
* . * * 

As an attitude, this may be both firm and wise ; but as applied 
to wavering satellites, it may be too rigid. The Charter, as originally 
propounded, may, in fact, be at several points inapplicable to the con- 
ditions created by Russia’s tremendous victories ; that does not mean, 
however, that it has lost its validity in so far as Great Britain and 
the United States are concerned. “ Unconditional Surrender ” again 
is a resounding phrase, but does it mean more than that we are 
not ready to spare the Germans total defeat in the field, or w 
tempt them into premature surrender by promises which we shall 
be unable to perform? The stage may be reached, even before this 
year is over, when we shall be obliged to suggest to Germany and her 
satellites what sort of future they may expect. The Charter itself 
indicates the main outlines of that expectation. Germany is to be 
deprived of every means of making further war ; but economically 
she will be granted equality of treatment with other Powers. The 
implications of this theory are more valuable and pertinent than is 
generally realised. It is true that, when Germany again becomes 
a member of the comity of nations, she will argue that she can 
only co-operate upon a basis of “ equality,” and that “ equality” 
means an equal right to defend herself. Her whole propaganda will 
be directed towards convincing Europe that to keep her in a con- 
dition of inferiority of physical power is illogical and unfair. But 
such arguments this time must be unwaveringly countered by a 
blunt refusal. And our refusal must be defended, not in terms of 
British, but in terms of German, thought. 

* * * 

I was reading recently a most interesting article on this subject 
contributed to Die Zeitung by Dr. P. H. Frankel, in which he 
examines the “ Drang nach Osten” from the historical point of 
view. The implication is that Germany prospered so long as she 
regarded herself as a great trading community, and failed so soon 
as she embarked upon schemes of conquest. The Hansa towns 
under such an argument were infinitely more in line with Germany’s 
true destiny than was Potsdam. It will be essential, in the years 
which follow upon Germany’s defeat, to “rationalise” her failure. 
It will be no use seeking to convince her that she has committed 
a crime, since her own sense of injury will be impervious to such 
an accusation. But it will be possible to convince her that she 
made a mistake; not a small error of strategy or diplomacy, but 
what she would call a fundamental “ geo-political” mistake. The 
proportions of power in the modern world render any German 
political or military hegemony impossible ; but her industrial and 
trading capacities may well open for her a future of calm prosperity. 
That is the hope which we can give her; it is the only hope. 
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At the Arts Theatre. 


PRIZE-WINNING plays, like prize-winning poems, or prize-winning 
symphonies, are never works of great originality, but Mr. Peter 
Powell’s The Two Children, which won the prize in the Arts Theatre 
competition, is a pleasant and attractive piece of work in which 
middle-class England (the setting is Warwickshire) is shown 
struggling mildly with a few of the new ideas that have been very 
slowly filtering into the countryside ever since H. G. Wells wrote 
A Modern Utopia and New Worlds for Old, and Bernard Shaw 
turned dramatist. For subject matter there is the century-old con- 
flict between mind and muscle (an antithesis in itself of such recent 
date that it would have mystified every English schoolboy earlier 
than, say, Tom Brown). Until the nineteenth century good brains 
were not only as highly prized as good bodies but their separation 
was as unusual as it was generally thought undesirable. Whether 
the change is due—as some correspondents in The Spectator recently 
have suggested—to chemical manures devitalising our food or (and 
perhaps more likely) is just another sign of the general lowering of 
standards, it is possible that there was more foundation for Kipling’s 
jibe about “ flannelled fools and muddied oafs” than we cared at 
the time to believe. Mr. Powell, at any rate, presents a parson 
(irreproachably played by Tristan Rawson) who belongs to the 
Kipling category rather than to the less common type represented 
by that great gentleman, cricketer and intellectual, the late Edward 
Lyttelton, sometime headmaster of Eton. The dragon grandmother, 
Lady Harriet Smith, to whom Jean Cadell almost gave verisimilitude, 
is another example of things going from bad to worse, since she 
appears to be the only member of her family capable of: drinking a 
bottle of port a day—the men, except for her archaeological son, 
having drowned their brains in soda-water. None of the other char- 
acters amount to much but the dialogue is always comfortably intel- 
ligible and the play as a whole is neither dull nor stupid, but has 
that moderation which invites the laughter and entertainment of 
large audiences. JAMES REDFERN. 


«“ The Two Children.”’ 


THE CINEMA 


“The Shipbuilders.’”” At the New Gallery.——‘‘ Russian Story.”’ 
At the Tatler. 

Mr. JOHN BAXTER’S best work comes always as a salutary reminder 
that spit and polish is not everything. Even when this British 
producer is wrestling with the problem of subjecting the music-hall 
intimacies of Flanagan and Allen to the mechanics of the screen, we 
are conscious that flesh and blood,~as well as celluloid, has gone to 
the making of the screen image. And Baxter’s more serious work, 
such as the direction of Love on the Dole, The Common Touch 
and now The Shipbuilders, communicates such a deep concern for 
the everyday facts and fancies of life that we are reminded how 
often we have to rest content in the cinema with the inanimate 
fabrications of a machine. These more ambitious productions, prob- 
ing as they do into real things, must expect to meet criticism on a 
somewhat more serious level than would be appropriate to the run- 
of-the-week drama, and on this level I find The Shipbuilders 
scarcely equals the high achievement of either Love on the Dole or 
The Common Touch. Although it is a braver film than either of 
these, being an attempt without erotic aid to tell the story of the 
British shipbuilding industry from the slough of the Twenties to 
the triumphs of today, its script denies it both neatness of shape 
and balance of sentiment. The economic vicissitudes of the con- 
scientious ship-owner (Clive Brook) and the fight for a decent 
living of the obstinately patriotic riveter (Graham Morland) too 
often develop straggling ends which are not tied back into the 
body of the narrative. Moreover, the economic issues are simplified 
down to a point at which one is left feeling that every feat of 
economic and sociological organisation can be achieved by kindness. 
The suffering riveter’s blind faith in his employer accords ill with 
the political sophistication for which Clydeside has _ established 
something like a world-wide reputation and a few final words of 
commentary on the need for the community as a whole to take 
responsibility for the fate of its industries scarcely offset the earlier 
impression that.general goodwill is in itself enough. 

Yet with all its weaknesses (and they are mostly of the kind with 
which any normally sentimental person is bound to feel sympathy) 
The Shipbuilders is a very remarkable achievement. In its pictures 
of derelict Clydeside shipyards, mean gang-ridden Glasgow streets, 
the Saturday afternoon catharsis of an international football match, 
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the domestic heroisms of unemployment and the later braveries of 
the blitz, we have a rare screen phenomenon: a picture of an industry 
presented not simply as a background to a personal adventure but 
as an adventure in itself, and one in which the nation had better 
begin consciously to participate or face a repetition of the between- 
wars neglect. The scenes of Glasgow and the shipyards (genuine 
exterior shots for the most part) are more convincing than the 
economic discussions in directors’ board-rooms and the ante-rooms 
of the House of Commons, but the case for a strong shipbuilding 
industry is well made. It is in the relationship between people and 
their work, however, that the film scores most heavily. John Baxter 
has always been outstanding in his ability to obtain sincere imper- 
sonations from professional actors and in The Shipbuilders we meet 
men and women of Glasgow with both the warmth and the pawkiness 
of that city. Danny Shields, the riveter, is a little too much of a 
“boss’s man” for my taste, but Miss Nell Ballantyne’s performance 
as Mrs. Shields gives us a screen portrait of a working-class housewife 
which has never been bettered. Long suffering she is and the 
mainstay of her threatened family, yet with spirit enough to revolt 
when her husband’s hopeless but obstinate loyalty to an out-of-date 
relationship seems permanently to deny her a full life. The Ship- 
builders is a film which I believe will hold interest for anyone who 
ever has needed to work for a living, a class of person sufficiently 
numerous to provide wide audience support. 


One of the pleasantest and most moving experiences I have had 
in the cinema during the past months was in viewing the first three- 
quarters of Russian Story, a film which still has a day or two to run 
at the Tatler where it is supporting a welcome revival of General 
Suvorov. Russian Story is a compilation of sequences and scenes 
from Soviet films which has been edited in the U.S.A. by Joseph 
Burstyn. The extracts have been almost all brilliantly chosen and 
fitted with a well-written English commentary for a number of 
suitable voices. Unfortunately the climax of the story of Russian 
valour in war and revolution is spoilt by the selection for the final 
episode of an over-long and carefully staged account of a Nazi 
battle-field atrocity when telling use might instead have been made 
of one of many excellent newsreel sequences which are available. 
Until the story of the present war is reached, however, we are given 
a surprisingly shapely (though partial) cross-section of Russian 
history so beautifully photographed and edited as to arouse an acute 
nostalgia for the great Soviet films of the past. Beginning with 
Eisenstein’s Alexander Nevsky and moving through Peter the Great, 
Battleship Potemkin, The Last Days of St. Petersburg, the Maxim 
Gorky trilogy, Lenin in October, Shors and Earth, we feel that we 
have finally been presented not only with a stirring picture of the 
Russian spirit but with a treasury of good film-making. And it is 
something of a sensation in films about Russia to find British phrases 
added which measure up'to the power and emotion of the original 
Soviet scenes. One comes away from this film reminded that the 
Russians have a very special genius for film-making and with the 
hope that the successful conclusion of the war may mark the begin- 
ning of a second fine flowering comparable with that which began 
in the 1920’s. EpGaR ANSTEY. 


MARCH 


SPRING IN WAR-TIME 


YESTERDAY, 

Stark Winter crossed the fields with death; 
And paralysed the stirring trees 

With cruel breath. 

And Spring was in an iron tower 

Upon the hill, when snow came down 
With silent power, 

In secrecy, to bury all 

The mounds of shovelled earth, by night ; 
And cover all the wounds of war 

In stainless white. 

The waiting moon, 

Stared down upon the captive land, 

Upon the dark and troubled sea 

That washed the sand with waves of blood, 
Till Spring arose from bitterness— 

Now each grim wood 

Is loud with song and branched with light, 
And men, grown fearless in the sun, 

Forget the night. 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 
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LETTERS TO 


ONE WAY WITH GERMANY 


Sin,—May I reply briefly to your three correspondents who criticise 
my book, Our Settlement With Germany, in your last issue? Colonel 
Minshall that I “suggest socialising heavy industry as a pre- 
vention of aggression.” On the contrary, J said (p. 126) that “ we could 
not rely on socialisation alone as a guarantee that German heavy industry 
will be content to manufacture ploughshares instead of swords.” In 
the four following pages I then outlined a plan for organising German 
heavy industry within an international consortium, in which Germans 
would have a minority holding. Has a reader so negligent the right to 
criticise? 

Colonel Minshall says that a few months ego I “ doubted Germany’s 
having any special aggressive tendencies at all.” This is a travesty of 
what I said on the occasion to which he refers. I said that in order 
to explain Germany's record of aggression we need not assume in her 
national character an innate tendency to aggression. The explanation 
of her conduct is to be sought in historical and economic conditions, 
and more especially in her peculiar class structure. The distinction is 
important. An innate tendency is incurable, but the balance of class 
power can be changed. In plain words, the ascendancy of Junkers 
end heavy industrialists can be ended. 

Colonel Minshall, who misquotes with great freedom, cites me as say- 
ing that “if Germans were deprived of machine tools they would starve,” 
and then asks, “Why?” What I wrote was that if “ German factories 
should be stripped of their machine tools and machinery for Russia’s 
benefit Germans will starve and can supply nothing further either to 
the Russians or to anyone else.” It is surely obvious that if German 
factories are stripped in the sudden and wholesale way suggested of 
their machinery, the urban workers will be unemployed en masse and 
can buy food neither from German farmers nor from abroad. 

Apart from these details, the substantial difference between Colonel 
Minshall and myself is that he proposes to lower Germany's standard 
of living by the partial destruction of her industries, whereas I propose 
to use her industries to raise the standard of life of Eastern Europe by 
equipping it with industrial and electrical machinery. Under his plan 
the centre of Europe will be occupied by a low-grade, under-nourished 
population which can offer only a poverty-stricken market to its neigh- 
bours. Under my scheme German skills and resources are utilised 
for the common good. Which is the more civilised plan? 

Mr. Norman Sheldon objects that if Germany is again allowed to 
build up her steel and engineering industries far in excess of her home 
requirements, the foundation of future aggression will be laid. I sug- 
gested many safeguards, notably the rationing of strategic metals and 
the creation of an international consortium. But I insisted that the 
teal safeguard is the adoption in Germany and elsewhere of an expand- 
ing economy. If there is a steady and expanding demand from home 
and foreign markets for pacific tools and structural steel, why should 
even Krupp wish to make guns? The argument is general. In times 
of slump every heavy industry turns to the manufacture of arms. 
Freedom from fear implies freedom from want.—Yours faithfully, 

H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


writes 


Sir,—I read with grateful appreciation your article on my old friend 
Brailsford’s plea for psychiatrists rather than policemen to cure German 
aggressiveness and brutality. Brailsford is a man with a kindly heart, 
inclined to judge masses of people from his own experience of individuals 
among them. He would not believe the Russian traitors, who were 
fortunately got rid of in 1938, could be guilty—because he knew some 
of them. Now he argues from his acquaintance with a few decent 
Germans that the bulk of the nation must not be considered responsible 
for their homicidal lunacy. 

Against this The Spectator says rightly we must make any repetition 
of German crimes against humanity impossible, and suggests that police- 
men must take on the job—meaning armies of occupation with detectives 
tc watch education and industry, so as to make sure nothing is taught 
which could perpetuate the Herrenvolk spiriteand nothing manufactured 
that could be useful in war. But does anyone think this would be 
more effective than psychiatry? 

I have been often in Germany during the last fifty years. I know 
that such an attempt would arouse all their obstinacy, all their capacity 
for hatred, all their humour. They would tak: a delight in check- 
mating us at every turn. This is a game the Germans play well and 
enjoy. And the population generally would “ organ:se sympathy ” among 
the troops of the foreign armies, who would go home saying what nice 
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people the Germans could be. So they can. No one who knows them 
would deny it. They can be pleasant and helpful. The same People 
can be domineering, cruel, inhuman. All depends on the stimulys 
applied to them. Our problem is to discover what stimulus we cp 
apply with best hope of a lasting satisfactory result. 

My behef is that the only way to make the Germans realise what 
fools and criminals they have been ever since their evil genius Bismarck 
began eighty years ago to poison them with the virus of bullying, trickery 
and oppression is to leave them alone for a while, to have nothing 
to do with them, to keep their ships off the sea, their aircraft out 
of the sky, excepting the sky above them and the waters washing their 
shores. No nation should trade with them or let them have passport 
visas to leave Germany (this would be simple, since they are surrounded 
by peoples they have savaged and enslaved). 

They would soon find out why they were boycotted. They would 
know why the rest of the world despises and detests them. They would 
hate their shameful past instead of glorying in it. They would strive 
their utmost to be received into the society of civilised nations. 

One objection raised to this is that in their isolation they would re-arm 
and become stronger than ever. That could not happen if they wer 
unable to procure from outside certain metals and substances essential 
to armaments manufacture. Another objection is that the rest of the 
world could not afford to lose Germans as customers. That does not 
survive examination of trade statistics. 

Also there is Brailsford’s plea that we ought not to punish a nation 
for the wrong-doing of its rulers. Without going into the ethics of this, 
I submit that by boycotting Germans we should be. inflicting on them 
the least harm that any penal measures could make them suffer. They 
can feed and clothe themselves. A boycott would be not only the most 
effective, but the most merciful form of punishment. The only ones 
who would feel the full weight of it would be the most guilty. The 
Germans themselves would liquidate the Nazis. Far better they should 
do it than we.—Yours, &c., HAMILTON Fyre. 

[“ Policemen ” does not mean armies of occupation. Policemen round 
Germany, not in Germany, meet the needs of the case better.—Ep, 
The Spectator.} 


S1r,—Lest they should pass without comment, and in the hope of evoking 
a protest from abler pens than my own, I write to express disagreement 
with the views of Messrs. Brailsford and Shewell and endorsement of 
those of Mr. Wilson Harris. 

It would be interesting to know what Messrs. Brailsford and Shewell 
think we are fighting for, if not to disarm Germany and render her 
impotent by force. Their attitude seems quite inconsistent. If it is 
wrong to “police” or use force after the war, it is wrong to do 
during the war. The attitude of the pacifist can be understood, but not 
that of the man who says we must prosecute the war with vigour, but 
afterwards must ensure that the aggressors are not penalised for their 
crimes. 

Unfortunately, these views are far too common, and strike dismay, if 
not despair, into the hearts of our French Allies, the Austrians and other 
subjugated peoples. Recently I read an article (by an aspirant to Parlia- 
ment) about the German problem, the tenor of which was that if we 
wish to embitter Germany (and thereby risk a third war) we must 
dismember her by giving back to Austria her independence and by 
restoring Alsace-Lorraine to France! 

Many people seem unable to distinguish between the exaction of 
retribution and vindictiveness. It is, unfortunately, impossible to restore 
human life, but to ensure by force that the aggressor makes good all 
material damage, so far as is possible, is mere justice. The Germans 
have, during the Hitler régime, willingly submitted to a low standard 
of living in order to prepare for war. There should, therefore, be no 
great hardship in their doing the like to make restitution. 

The distress and suffering which Germany undoubtedly endured 


after the last war, and which was so cunningly laid 
the charge of the victors, was really the result of having 
squandered all her resources upon an aggressive war, and was 


certainly not due to the exactions of the Allies. Surely the employment 
of a psychiatrist is the method which was tried from Hitler’s advent up 
to the outbreak of war, and which failed, in default of a police force. 
“This sick nation” may be a mental case, and may need a psychiatrist, 
but it also requires a strait ‘waistcoat—Yours faithfully, 

CLEMENT GaADSBY. 


25 Burton Street, Loughborough, Leics. 
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“HOLES IN THE CHARTER” 


Sirn—There has recently been a lengthy correspondence in the Press, 
as you are doubtless aware, as to how Germany should be dealt .with 
after the war. It has filled me with dismay, because it would be the 
height of ineptitude, on the eve of invasion, to declare our policy. In 
ail probability some rough outline was agreed at Teheran, but anything 
definite could surely only increase enemy resistance and simultaneously 
provide a wide field for German propaganda after the war that the 
Allies had not fulfilled such-and-such a promise. Any attempt at a 
declared formula, before unconditional surrender, would lead to strains 
and stresses among the Allies themselves. On February 22nd last the 
Prime Minister said in the House that there was no question of the 
Atlantic Charter applying to Germany as a matter of right and having 
territorial adjustments in enemy countries. As he was one of the two 
responsible authors we may accept this with gratitude. Those who 
oppose this view appear to be once more playing the enemy's game. 
Why should two generations fight and die in vain to allow the fruits 
of victory to fall inte the German lap? 

The Auantic Charter itself is perhaps the best precedent for refusing 
to indulge in premature declarations. When I had written thus far, I 
found and read your weighty leading article of March 3rd. 

I can only add that any person or nation can declare and draft 
what may appear to be both ideal and watertight at the time, but 
that subsequent circumstances will develop holes into. which. too much 
water will seep. This is the more Jjkely to happen in: the crucible of 
war, and is the strongest argument against prematurity——Yours 
sincerely, (Capt.) ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 

Burghclere, Hants, ° 


FINLAND AND RUSSIA 
Sir—Mr. Bryan Bevan’s letter on “ Finland and Russia” in your issue 
of March roth calls back to mind the last passage in Hitler’s proclamation 
to the German people, broadcast at night when his troops were crossing 
into the Soviet Union. It read: 

“German people: In this very hour a movement of troops is taking 
place which in its extent and magnitude is the greatest that the world 
has ever seen. United with their Finnish comrades, the warriors who 
won the victory of Narvik are manning the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
German divisions commanded by the conqueror of Norway together 
with the champions of Finnish liberty, commanded by their Marshal, 
are protecting Finnish territory. From East Russia to the Carpathians, 
fresh formations mass along the German Eastern front. Along the lower 
regions of the Danube down to the shores of the Black Sea German and 
Rumanian soldiers are united under the Rumanian Premier, General 
Antonescu. The task of this front is no longer the protection of the 
individual country, but the safety of Europe and the salvation of all of 
us. I have, therefore, decided today to entrust the fate of the German 
Reich and of our nation to the hands of our soldiers. May our Lord God 
aid us in this greatest of all struggles.”—Adolf Hitler. 

The time is approaching when Ryti arid Mannerheim may dislike being 
reminded of their comradeship with Hitler, the conqueror of Norway, 
Horthy and Antonescu ; the question is if the Finnish nation will ever 
forgive it—Yours faithfully, PRINCE VLADIMIR OBOLENSKY. 

London, W. 8. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS 


Sik,—One of the reasons, and I suggest a major reason, for the appear- 
ance and increasing success of independent candidates at by-elections 
is the wide difference between the professions of Ministers and their 
candidates and the trend of conversation heard in the political clubs 
and in private houses. In the decade before the war members of 
the Government faced the beginning of each recurring crisis with bold 
words. But it was in the Conservative clubs, and wherever Conservatives 
foregathered, even in the early days of the crises, that one could discover 
what was likely to be the actual development. Whether sanctions in 
1934 were wise may be disputed; what is certain is that the policy 
was doomed to failure because those who applied them had no vigorous 
and honest support from the mass of the Conservative Party. 

Many of us feel the same doubt about Conservative support of reforms 
Row being discussed. Perhaps they are idle dreams, and all honour to 
those who, believing it, say so fearlessly and boldly. But we know that 
@ very considerable number of people, influential through their position 
or their wealth, pay lip service in public to reforms but in private leave 





no doubt of their intention to resist them or to go only just as far as 
they are compelled to go. “ We cannot afford the Beveridge Plan, and, 
even if we could, it would sap the independence of the people. We 
have to get back to free competition, to unrestricted private enterprise 
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and the good old English ways as soon as possible” may be sound 
doctrine. But is it surprising that there is a growing suspicion of 
Government candidates when they are publicly supported by men who 
privately express such views? 

All policies, of course, are dangerous and the issue problematical ; but 
there is no other way of advance. One thing is certain. No reforms 
can be successful unless they are directed by those who believe in them. 
It is the sincerity of many who profess support that is doubted and 
the distrust of Government candidates whose words are 
_ FRANCIS GRAVES. 


accounts for 
fair—Yours faithfully, 
Windsor. 


INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


S1r,—All the facts cited by Sir Stanley Reed in his letter are no doubt 
correct, and yet there must be many living, like myself, among the 
villages of India, who would consider that Wing-Commander Grant- 
Ferris, M.P., gave a truer picture of recent history. It may be that the 
chief failure of the Government has lain in the absence of any appearance 
of planning and leadership ; and in this respect Lord Wavell has made an 
auspicious start. Not only in regard to the famine, but in his recent 
speech (most inadequately reported in England) he has shown himself 
personally concerned with the welfare of the people of the country, and 
it is to be hoped that this new emphasis on social and economic develop- 
ment wilt continue to be at least as prominent as the usual emphasis 
on political problems. 

There has, however, also been real lack of planned development. I 
have lived for a good many years in the backward Province of Bihar, 
which has been governed without distinction as long as I have known it. 
Its Co-operative Society has been a by-word for its oppressive exactions, 
the Government Experimental Farm that I know best is of little use 
to those who seek help on agricultural or horticultural matters: the great 
iron mines in the south of the Province were lying almost idle before 
the war, although labour was cheap, the people were hungry, and the 
country cries out for development: Ranchi, the summer capital of the 
Province, has been allowed to grow into a great town with no water- 
supply and no drainage system. It is not surprising if we have thought 
our rulers too busy with politics to care about us. 

It seems to me possible that a scheme of development to cover five or 
ten years, planned and controlled by the Central Government, and with 
the Viceroy’s personal enthusiasm behind it, might unite Indians *in 
construttive effort as no political formula ever could. It would be a big 
undertaking, and a new Service would probably have to be created, 
because the overworking of officials has been a great cause of stagnation 
in the past ; but it seems to me to offer the only hope of peaceful progress 
for India—Yours truly, E. F. SYNGE. 

Archdeacon of Chota Nagpur. 

At the College of the Ascension, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


YOUTH AND THE NEW ORDER 


Sir,—I do not think Lady Lothian yet grasps the problem of the future 
in its vastness and essential unity. Everybody agrees that the world 
must be born anew. The human spirit must take to the air again. 
But it is not a simple question of Christian re-education. It is a bigger 
thing. It is an agony, a Gethsemane. The world must rock to its 
foundations—within and without, spiritually and economically. But fos 
the moment let us drop these big words—democracy, liberty, Christianity 
and so forth. Formerly there was life in them, but now there isn’t 
any. And you can’t breathe it into them. Besides, they are static 
conceptions. And when everything, everybody, is in a state of flux, it 
is useless to grasp after static conceptions. The conceptions, the ideals, 
must spring up of themselves—out of the new life and the new ex- 
perience. Whether they turn out Buddhist or Christian or pantheist 
or something quite original doesn’t matter in the least . . . 

But what we can, and must, do is to prepare the soil. It is now full 
of weeds. Everybody sees them. Fear is the worst of them—fear of 
war, above all. No flowers will grow with that weed in the ground. 
And then I think you have somehow got to end the conflict, the 
apparent conflict, between people who, like Lady Lothian, are brought 
up in a spiritual cultural tradition, and the Socialist, the man rooted 
in economic tradition. In reality they do not represent two opposing 
views of life. For no ideals are possible when the great masses live 
in semi-poverty. They can’t believe in anything. And we, the more 
fortunate ones, cannot believe in anything. Besides, these great masses 
are increasingly setting the tone—in the Press, on the wireless, every- 
where. And what sort of a tone are they going to set without education, 
without the means of getting about the world, without leisure for con- 
templation? And next, I think, you must consider the problem of the 
machine. The machine is very two-edged. In theory it should still] the 
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rush of competitive life, the economic struggle. But in fact it doesn’t. 
It heightens the pace. And, moreover, it creates an awful lot of ugli- 
ness—and you won't build up any ideals in a physically ugly world. 
And, besides, it insinuates itself and its images into all our thought- 
processes. And these images are hardly conducive to an inner ideality 
Somehow, by some means or other, you have got to surmount the 
materiality of the machine. It mustn’t be allowed to get the grip of us. 
These, Sir, are just a few of the things. But what seems quite clear 
is that they are all parts of a single whole. They are all parts of a 
single whole—and our minds must reach up to it.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD RUMBOLD. 
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Beauport Park Hotel, Battle, Sussex. 
BRITISH SHEPETOVKAS 


Sir,—The article “ Shepetovka” in your issue of February 25th gives 
a vivid picture of the backwardne:s of a Ukrainian village in 1909. In 
one important matter, however, the condition of rural Britain in 1944 
better. Drainless villages are to be found in every 
part of the land. In this and the adjacent rural parishes of Angus 
public water supplies are non-existent. For that reason it is almost 
impossible to find sites for new houses for agricultural workers. It 
would be a priceless boon for the women-folks in farm-workers’ cottages 
to have water on tap inside the house, but to the vast majority that 
elementary amenity is denied; there is nothing for it but the weary 
tramp in all weathers to the well. 

Pumping plant—when in working order—eases the burden in the 
farmhouses, but a public supply of gravitation water and sewerage, alike 
for farmer and farm-worker and hamlet-dweller, is surely long overdue 
in the middle of this twentieth century—I am, yours faitlffully, 

Tuomas ALEXANDER. 


is not one whit 


Manse of Lunan, Montrose, Angus. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOIL 


Sir,—I should like very briefly to reply to Mr. A. H. Brown’s letter 
in your issue of March roth in which he quotes figures from his 
farm on Hayling Island which he considers challenge the views I put 
forward. It is well known that fertile soils, particularly those in favour- 
able localities as regards warmth and water supply, will give high yields 
for a number of years with chémicals only. Bwt this does not last. 
Mr. Brown’s figures are nothing like so impressive as those yielded 
by the great potato-growing region south of the Wash. Some sixty years 
ago this area was under grass, and the grazing was so rich that on 
many fields bullocks were fattened without any additional provender. 
When these areas were broken up for potatoes, yields as high as 25 tons 
to the acre of the highest quality were obtained without manure of 
any kind. Soon the yield began to fall, and first phosphates and then 
poison sprays to check blight were needed. Finally, dressings of complete 
artificials up to 15 cwts, to the acre became common. In spite of all 
this, the yield, quality and keeping power steadily fell. At the moment 
crops of 12 tons to the acre are the exception. In some sixty years, 
therefore, the average produce has fallen by more than 50 per cent. But 
this is not the end of the story. The writing on the wall is to be 
seen in two new diseases—virus and eelworm—which seriously threaten 
the very existence of the Lincolnshire potato industry. A change over 
to mixed farming and the use of freshly prepared compost will, however, 
soon get rid of these troubles. When they appear on Hayling Island 
Mr. Brown will realise that the time has come for the return of the 
prodigal and for the adoption of Nature’s great law of return.—Your 
obedient servant, ALBERT Howarb. 
14 Liskeard Gardens, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


SOLDIERS’ PAY 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of March roth that you say it would cost 
£4,600 million to raise the pay of British soldiers to the American level, 
&c. Are you sure this figure is correct? If, as I strongly suspect, it 
is very much the reverse, I suggest that it would be helpful for a proper 
understanding of the present controversy if you were to publish any 
correction of this figure which might be necessary.—Yours faithfully, 

29 Alexander Grove, Finchley, N. 12. R. J. MANDER. 

[There was unfortunately a typographical error. The figure should be 
£400,000,000.—Eb., The Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A SPECIAL plea is being made to the Ministry of Agriculture to revoke 
the Rook Order, published in 1940. That order condemned the pook 
root and branch, supporting a common superstition. Now a gvod 
Hungarian farmer and ornithologist, a M. Svetozar (so far as I remember), 
proved conclusively that the rook was one of the greatest of benefactors, 
and only cancelled out a part of the benefit when its numbers became 
altogether excessive. In a very dry season, if their numbers are great, a 
few rooks will take pheasants’ and partridges’ eggs; but at the worst 
they do more good than harm to crops. What damage is done in up- 
rooting plants of young corn is very apparent, while the good they do 
in killing the buried insects is only an infezence. Personally, | have 
taken particular pains to inspect corn crops after watching a visitation 
of flocks of rooks. and in no case has the crop failed or been apparently 
diminished. Rooks are quite accurately described as “ Nature's 
Insecticides,” and the League for the Protection of Rooks will have 
general support both from bird-lovers and economists. Farmers in some 
districts are more hostile to the lark—of all birds—than to the rook; 
but here, again, the obviously tumbled plants and the scratched ground 
do not even limit the future yield. Perhaps the only bird that js 
seriously destructive on British farms is the pigeon. 


17; 


Volcanic Insects 
Many little facts of Natural History, strange in the ears of our islanders, 


have reached us from our soldiers in North Africa and Italy. Most of 
them concern birds ; but here is one from an entomologist. He was 


filled with the desire to climb Etna during the Sicilian campaign, and 
finally after some failures reached the upper slope of the main crater. 
He found it inhabited by great hordes of ladybirds. What they were 
doing up there in such quantity he would not conjecture. Is it possible 
that the volcano supplies well-warmed hibernation quarters? These 
beneficent insects like warmth, and doubtless for this reason are so 
often found hibernating in our rooms. . 


Roman Imports 

Our natural historians in Italy should be able to settle an old botanical 
dispute that has lately been revived. In numbers of books, some of 
them standard, it is suggested that the field elm, almost the most common 
of English trees, is not a native, but was imported by the Romans. I am 
told by one of our leading authorities on the home of plants that the 
Italian elms (which Virgil describes as props for vines) are of a wholly 
different variety from our field elm or, I thirk, the not uncommon Dutch 
elm. More evidence on the subject would be of interest. On the subject 
of nature, it was stated the other day by an ardent naturaliser that the 
fallow-deer was imported. A Derbyshire digger—so to call him—tells 
me that when working in a cave or swallow-hole many years ago he 
found remains of fallow-deer associated with those of rhinoceros and 
hyena! The standard view is once again that they were imported by the 
Romans, an explanation that is often too easy to be accurate. 


Flowerless Road Sides 

A new danger to our wild flowers is feared by some of our botanists. 
In the past farmers were in the habit of brushing their hedges and 
digging out and tidying their ditches when autumn was well advanced. 
This timing gave our wild flowers, most of which are annuals or biennials, 
a good chance to seed. The road-man followed the farmers, and road- 
sides have proved, not once or twice, the last home of some rarer plants. 
For instance, this last summer a rare mullein was to be seen by the side 
of a very popular road in the Aldershot district. In the standard book 
(Bentham and. Hooker) no phrases are commoner than “on waysides,” 
“on roadsides” and “on the edges of fields.” Such places have been 
plant sanctuaries. Today the roadmen are instructed to mow the grass 
and trim the hedges (including honeysuckle, dog- and field-rose) during 
the summer. The result has been—to quote one particular example— 
the disappearance of the foxglove. It would add to the beauty of our 
roads if the road authorities correlated their activ.ties with the seasons. 


In the Garden 


The rapidly increasing practice of drying or desiccation dehydration 


is extending even to some of the larger farms, where a deal of lucerne 
and grass is dried and powdered for sale as chicken'-food. The private 
gardener may profitably follow the lead, at least in regard to herbs. You 

dried mint, thyme 


can now buy from English factories such seasonings 
and even sage and onions, but most of the herbs 
dried at home—experto crede—and prove very useftl, 
that cooks are learning the use of small amounts of herbs 
and soups. W. Be 


re also quite easily 
specially now 
1 various stews 
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Trade feuds, booms and slumps or . . 
co-operation, expansion, security ? 


Are trade slumps necessary ? After the war world- 
industry will have on its hands the biggest job of 
reconstruction in history . the job of helping to 
redeem the pledges of the Atlantic Charter. Any- 
thing approaching a ‘** slump ”’ either in the production 
or the distribution of vital supplies will not only block 
world-recovery, but will mean starvation and death 
for countless people who have suffered bitterly in the 
same cause as our own. If we are to ‘ iron out the 
bumps ” in the upward curve of world prosperity we 
must first check the irregularities of international 
trade . . . replacing economic rivalry with collabora- 
tion, merging self-interest. in mutual benefit, and 
harnessing rugged individualism to the disciplined 










purpose of a new ‘*‘ combined-operations’”’ of 
world-industry. 
* * * 
This Statement is issued in support of the principle of continued 
ustvial collabore " tween the United Nations ajter the war. 
Announcements by the In ternational Nickel Compa f Canada 
with the same purpose, have appear ed in Canada and the U.S.A. 





Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor House Park Lane London W.1 
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FORESTALLING THE FACTORY ACTS 


gs the 1860’s safety measures for | 


the benefit of factory workers 
tending moving machinery were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


It is all the more praiseworthy, 
therefore, to find that Courtaulds 
took an active interest in prptecting 
their employees from Possible injury. 
Instructions and warnings were 
exhibited advising workers how to 
dress suitably to ensure safety. The 
illustration makes clear the need for 
simpler attire during working hours. 


COURTAULDS-—the greatest name in RAYON 


Thus, again as pioneers, Courtaulds 
initiated a policy of consideration for 
their workers which has endured to 
this day. 


Owing to war conditions there is 
but a small quantity of Courtaulds 
lovely rayons now available. With 
the return of peace they will again 
be obtainable more beautiful and 
versatile than before. Courtaulds will 
also be ready with new products 
to add to the ameni- , 
ties of the post- 
war era. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Seeking Without Finding 
Tolstoy : His Life and Work. By Derrick Leon. (Routledge. 


Hers is a new biographical study of Tolstoy that should be of special 
interest today when his novels so recently have reached a vast new 
public in this country. Also, there is lacking in English an adequate 
objective biographical study in a single volume of this outstandingly 
great figure, whose writings have had a deeper influence during the 
last century upon the world than those of any other man. It is 
even an advantage that Mr. Leon is sympathetic to Tolstoy’s religious 
writings for it enables him to give a proper account of them 
so that the reader may judge for himself. 

Tolstoy, in my opinion, is the greatest of all Russian novelists. 
I say novelists not writers, for in spite of his outstanding genius his 
religious and quasi-philosophical works are to me much inferior to his 
novels. This is not only my opinion, but is the prevailing one among 
literary critics generally everywhere today. Naturally, the 
“ Tolstoyans ” do not think so ; for them the Tolstoyan gospel is the 
thing, it is their social and political bible and what a bible—a 
perfect religious cul-de-sac. In the Oxford Centenary edition of 
Tolstoy’s works, translated by the Maudes, the religious writings 
begin in Volume 11 and continue, with interruptions, to Volume 21, 
and in that mass of writing the writer of genius is always apparent, 
but he is not—as he always is when writing as an artist—so com- 
pletely convincing. This may disappoint would-be disciples—a bad 
breed as a rule—but it shou'd not surprise those who know that the 
genius of an artist has for its foundation not intellect but sensibility. 
It was Tolstoy’s extraordinary sensibility that supplied the ground- 
work, the data of his great novels, just as it was his lack of balance, 
his morbid self-consciousness, general uncertainty and absence of 
faith, even in himself, that was responsible for his erratic intellectual 
self-probings and frenzied searchings for an explanation of life. 
This is well brought out in Mr. Leon’s extremely interesting book, 
although Mr. Leon himself is one of the disciple school who rate 
Tolstoy’s religious writings highest. Nevertheless, his biography, 
though not free from some blemishes, such as the statement—for 
which there seems no basis—that Tolstoy’s family was of distant 
German origin—gives a clear objective presentation of the facts, 
especially in its copious extracts from the diaries. He is fair to 
Countess Tolstoy in his detailed description of the later incessant 
quarrels between her and her husband, although he is admittedly on 
Tolstoy’s side. Most English readers, however, while acknowledging 
that she could be tryingly distraught and hysterical, will be of the 
contrary opinion and consider that To!stoy’s endeavours to put him- 
self right with his hypersensitive conscience at the expense of his 
wife and family’s peace of mind were quite intolerable. 

But Tolstoy’s greatness as a man and a writer are such that all 
comments upon him are more likely to reveal deficiencies in the 
critic than in Tolstoy. Nevertheless, this does not absolve one from 
criticism, and I think Mr. Leon fails to appreciate the inconsistencies 
and imperfections which mar such a work, for instance, as What is 
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Art? As Mr. Bernard Shaw once remarked, this essay (distinguished 
alike for its stupidity and its brilliance) is a perfect booby-trap 
Nobody but Tolstoy could have produced such a mixture of sense 
and nonsense. But it is perfectly easy to trace the sources of both 
elements, though Mr. Leon does not do so. All that is sound in 
What is Art? comes from Tolstoy’s personal ?xperience of life. But 
this also is the source of all that is great in his novels. What jg 
fallacious in What is Art? comes from Tolstoy’s yearning to be q 
virtuous man. And precisely here is his weakness as a thinker of 
religious teacher. On this point I must adapt some famous ling 
from Blake: 
Never seek to show your virtue, 
Virtue never can be Shown. 
Virtue, like beauty, is unconscious of itself ; therein lies its truth ang 
its power. It comes by grace not by wanting, and those who want 
it most (and their wanting is likely to be a mere vanity) ae 
least likely to possess it. Tolstoy’s ambitious egoism was radical, but 
the sensitive intensity of his nature was such that if he failed to be 
a good man he did become a great novelist. Mr. Leon seems un- 
aware of all this. Nevertheless, this is a serious full-length, well- 
documented biography (outstanding books such as Goldenweiser’s 
talks with Tolstoy and Gorki’s reminiscences are quoted), and it js 
embellished by a number of excellent and unfamiliar photographs, 
W. J. Turner. 


The Beginnings of Literary Criticism 
English Literary Criticism: The Medieval Phase. By J. W. 1. 
Atkins. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THIS book is a valuable and long-needed study of the earliest period 
in English Criticism, beginning with the first “troubling of the 
waters ” and the first original thought about the nature and technique 
of literary activity, and leading to the verge of the sixteenth-century 
Renascence ; that is, from the revival of Latin scholarship in the 
seventh and eighth centuries to the time of Hawes and Skelton. 
Mr. Atkins writes with the same fine learning, caution and reason- 
ableness as he showed in his edition of The Owl and the Nightingale 
(Cambridge, 1922). There is still a great deal of work to be done 
on the supposed “dark age” of English literature, during which 
an uncritical preoccupation with post-classical theories somewhat 
stifled and diverted the original nationa! tendencies. 

Mr. Atkins’s story begins with the Latin revival as shown in 
Northumbrian scholarship from 650 onwards. The Vulgate, the 
Fathers and the fourth-century Grammarians then came to be known, 
and Bede wrote his thesis On the Metrical Art. Bede discusses 
the nature of metre and rhythm, and states the three “kinds” of 
poetry—dramatic, narrative and mixed—illustrating his points from 
the books of the Bible. He also significantly realises that rhythm 
can exist without metre, but not metre without rhythm, and he 
seems, judging by the examples of tropes that he chooses, to come 
by instinct as near to the essence and nature of poetry a3 any 
later critic that I know. Such figures as: 

“Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand” 


and: 
“The wings of the morning” 

have nothing to do with metre, or any other measurable quality, 
and spoken in or out of context they still work their magic. The 
modern reader might well admire the intuitive broadmindedness 
of Bede, who sees through and behind rhythmus and beyond 
metrum. What more can any of the free verse poets do? And all 
that Bridges, after centuries of theorising, can say is that rhythm 
is a difficult matter, and promptly change the subject.* Mr. Atkins 
also discusses Bede’s attitude to allegorical interpretation (What 
about the modern Imagery?), and quotes his “ a-stripping. off the 
bark to find a deeper and more sacred meaning in the pith o 
spiritual sense.” In the light of the simplicity of the old vernacular 
poetry, and such a reasonable attitude as this, there is already the 
beginning of a magnificent tradition of sane criticism. 

But then there seems to have been a “ black-out,” until, in the 
twelfth century, John of Salisbury enters a powerful plea, Meta- 
logicon, for serious literary study as a part of the liberal education 
and attacks “ the logic choppers.” Even after this poetry 1s regarded 
merely as a part of Rhetoric, a means of persuasion and argument, 
governed by the orator’s rules. Very little attempt 1s made to 
discriminate between writers, though John Salisbury docs @Y 


* The Necessity of Poetry. 








“Collected Essays (Oxford). 
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BRITAIN AT WAR 


ARTHUR STANLEY 
“Even readers who seek some relief from the flinty and steel 
couch of battle may find treasure here . . . He is an expert in 
his class . . . but an anthologist with a conscience who holds 
a balance between the familiar and the suddenly surprising 
_.. The book covers all fronts, land and sea and air, home and 
away.” The Observer. 10s. 6d. net. 


Second Impressions Now Ready. 


THERE WAS NO 
YESTERDAY 


JOHN STUART AREY 

“His novel is many-sided, yet he holds it together most 
successfully, and blends incident and character into a brilliant 
picture of a small war-time community . . . This is a compact 
highly-organised novel, classical in its form, and coming very 
close indeed to the life it describes.” Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Intelligent, lively and conspicuously assured in manner.” 

The Times. 9s. net. 


STRANGERS UNDER OUR 
ROOF 


JEAN ROSS 
“Miss Ross has the gift of making her characters alive . . . 
A story full of modern men, women and children most acutely 
realised.” Daily Telegraph. 
“ Exquisite sense of small comedy and minor tragedy.” Tribune. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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JOHINSON'S ENGLAND 

Edited by A. S. Turberville 

2 volumes illustrated 42s. net 

- Scholarly, not gossipy, a mine of authority which 
can be relied on to produce an amusing and, for the 

average reader, inexhaustible store of solid metal. .” 

—Bonamy Dobree in The Spectator 

“ .. It could hardly be better done. .’"—Sunday Times 


‘% ‘4 , 
CHARLES JAMES FOX 
By Edward Lascelles 5s. net 
“. . This is the first “ Life,” so far as I know, which 
portrays a living Charles James Fox. . In these pages we 
get, for the first time, a picture of the most lovable man 
who ever sat in Parliament. . This is an excellent book 
to be read and kept. .”—Liverpool Post 


x , . * * =a sa 
EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND, 
Edited by G. M, Young 
2 volumes illustrated 42s. net 
“. . It is a wonderful bit of really good bookmaking. . 
In conclusion one must refer once again to the illustrations 
in these volumes. Their collection and arrangement is the 
best thing of its kind that I can remember ever to have 

seen in such a book. .”-—London Mercury 


LOCOMOTION IN VICTORIAN 
LONDON By G. A. Sekon 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 

*. . To those bred in Victorian London this book naturally 

tells of much that will be familiar to them. To others 

it reveals a fascinating pageant. .”—Times Lit. Supplement 
*. . A fascinating book. .’—Harold Nicolson 
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new books 





James Hilton 
THE STORY OF DOCTOR WASSELL 


“The narrative is true . . . It is extraordinarily moving. 
A number of men were seriously wounded in an American 
naval action in the Pacific and they were assigned to the 
care of Dr. Wassell. He managed to shift them to a 
hospital in the Javanese interior; when the Japanese 
landed on the island he succeeded against almost in- 
superable difficulties in getting them away on an over- 
loaded Dutch boat. For the doctor it was a ceaseless 
vigil, and the beauty and simplicity of his character is 
exquisitely conveyed by Mr. Hilton.” Daily Telegraph 6/- 


Hilary St. George Saunders 
PIONEERS! O PIONEERS! 


“Mr. Saunders ranks among the distinguished expositors 
of British endeavour and achievement in this war. Ina 
volume which is the fruit of the experiences of two 
exceedingly crowded months spent on a Transatlantic 
visit, he presents a vivid picture of the war effort and 
war-time conditions in the United States and Canada. 
Throughout his travels he had an observant eye . . . His 
writing has the appeal of easy informality and urbanity. 
Humour is never lacking, and there are good stories in 
this narrative . . . This is a vigorous, entertaining, and 
encouraging book.” Scotsman 8/6 
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to discover principles for good writing and to make pronouncements 
on classical literature. 

Mr. Atkins then leads through the flux and reflux of opinions 
to Geoffrey of Vinsauf’s Poetria Nova, with its analysis of literary 
ornaments and devices; a most important book for the under- 
standing of the “ aureate ” pre-Spenserian background and Chaucer’s 
cry for simple language. Then follows Roger Bacon (1214-1292), 
with the realisation that words are “the highest products of the 
rational soul, elements capable of giving the greatest delight,” and 
Richard of Bury with his enchanting panegyric on books, “ the scrip 
of David from which smooth stones are taken for the slaying of 
Goliath.” Gradually the threads are drawn out to the time of 
Wycliffe, Chaucer and Caxton and the growing interest in the 
vernacular problem. With the introduction of printing comes a 
fresh impetus to the study of both classical and mediaeval theory 
and the enquiries and “ apologies ” of Elizabethan times, with which 
the history of English criticism has commonly been supposed to 
begin. 

If any criticism can be made of Mr. Atkins’s valuable and interest- 
ing book, it is of the occasional lecturer’s mannerism of too often 
excusing his subject, and weakening his conclusions by double 
negatives, and the rather obvious reminder that it all has historical 
significance. The use of shorter paragraphs would make it easier 
on the eye. H. J. Paris. 


Tooth and Claw in China 


Battle Hymn of China. By Agnes Smedley. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue publishers claim that this is “one of the really outstanding 
books on modern China”: that “in breadth and inspiration it 
matches the vast and unconquerable spirit of that great country,” and 
that it “ brings vividly before us the life-struggle which her people 
have been carrying on so long against such terrible odds.” These 
are large claims, but they are justified. The book is one which 
everybody interested in China should read. 

There is sternness in this recommendation, however. For while 
most people are today prepared to read about suffering because of 
the heroism with which it is being borne, they are here confronted 
with suffering in which heroism is matched by incompetence ; in 
which victories of mind and spirit are overshadowed by disasters 
induced by maladministration, and in which the self-sacrifice of men 
and women is overlaid by the squalor of self-seeking on a gigantic 
scale. Miss Smedley calls her book a hymn, and there is ample 
in what she describes to inspire praise to God. But the evil which 
she depicts is Miltonic in its portraiture of the Devil, and though his 
features are often Japanese they assume all too frequently a native, 
and sometimes a Western, cast. 

Neither the reviewer nor the reader need be denied such comfort 
as may be got from the process of toning down. Indeed, what the 
authoress tells of her life prior to her arrival in China in 29 
furnishes good reason for doubting several of her judgements. More- 
over, she appears to lay claim to a knowledge of Chinese which would 
be exceptional if she had studied the language consistently for much 
longer than she gives any evidence of having done. For example, 
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she describes how she picked up the lecture notebook of a Chinese 
platoon commander and saw at once that the subject of “ Tasks of 
the Chinese Revolution” had been treated “from the Marxist view. 
point ” (page 226). Very few foreigners have such practised command 
of ts’ao-tzu, the style of writing in which a notebook would almost 
certainly be kept, as would enable them to do this. True, she had 
secretary with her. But neither here, nor in other passages, is am 
help from interpretership acknowledged or even suggested. Again, 
while the publisher’s use of the word “inspiration” in connexion 
with her bock has already been endorsed, it should here be said thar 
tempestuousness forms no small part of it. 

Yet the book as a whole is a convincing and an informative pro- 
duction. The reader may not enjoy it, but will be the better equipped 
for understanding modern China if he, or she, reads it steadily 
through. In the disturbance which will be experienced this reflection 
may be helpful—that part of Japan’s reason for attacking China was her 
knowledge of her transitional psychology, a psychology that had lost 
faith in many traditional loyalties and was still doubtful of those that 
were being advocated in their place. They saw that practical adminis. 
tration reflected this. It was, too, precisely the moment when 
Quislings and self-seekers might be used to the full. The best men 
and the worst, each bent on using whatever means lay to hand, alike 
had for their human material an illiterate peasantry, terribly poor, 
The result, the Japanese thought, would be collapse. In showing us 
how near they came to being right, Miss Smedley strengthens 
conviction—no longer, surely, after seven years of resistance, what 
philosophers call an immediate one—in the profundity of their 
mistake. E. M. Gutt. 


Our Merchant Marine 
The Merchant Navy at War. By Captain Frank H. Shaw. 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

“Captain SHAW ”’—reports the publisher’s blurb on the jacket of 
this book—“ is perhaps the greatest authority on sea-warfare today.” 
I am glad of the “ perhaps” ; it gives Admiral Cunningham just the 
chance of a look-in. The book begins with a ferocious foreword like 
the trumpeting of an elephant herd. The merchant seaman, it 
appears, is nothing but a long-suffering victim of the world’s mis- 
demeanours—in peace, callous neglect by shipowners, shareholders 
and government ; in war, the Nazi terror on the seas and the white 
feathers of giggling and ignorant girls on land. All this may be 50, 
indeed there are facts to prove it, but the white-hot concentration of 
damning accusations presented here consumes all sense of proportion. 
The impression that remains is of merchant seamen, every one a 
super-man and super-hero, carrying on despite the evil intentions 
of all. 

In the chapters that follow are accounts of torpedo attacks, bomb- 
ings, age-long voyages in open boats, terrible experiences—about 
of them the world knows too little. It has heard of the tankers 
‘Ohio’ and ‘ San Demetrio’ (spelt ‘ Dimitrio’ throughout the book) ; 
Captain Shaw has other stories not a whit less awesome or splendid. 
He has heard them from the men themselves ; he has reconstructed 
the conversations that took place—what these men told him and the 
questions and comments he made in reply. It is difficult to recon- 
struct a conversation successfully and it is not well done here ; the 
carefully emphasised modesty and understatement, the studiously 
casual language, mixes ill with the author’s luxuriant praise and 
constant assurance that similar happenings occur daily. All this 
bravery and endurance should be in a plainer setting ; nevertheless 
there it is, the wonderful achievement of the men of the Merchant 
Navy. 

The book is about these men. We are told about their history, 
their training, the Royal Naval Reserve, the ill-treatment by their 
companies, the neglect by their country, and the future as they hope 
to see it. Much of this is controversial ground, and Captain Shaw 
is biased heavily on the side of the seaman. That is the proper 
side for him, but in his arguments he disregards all possibility that 
other opinions may have a certain right about them ; indeed he 
neglects to state them at all. Such unbalanced 2rcument loses con- 
viction, and some sympathy too. He does not reason, he bellows. 
He expounds the advantages (that no one denics) of greater speed 
to protect ships from submarine attack ; he does not hint at the 
difficulties of building faster ships at a time when the replacement, 
somehow, of our rapidly diminishing tonnage ai the very maximum 
speed was our most vital need. 

There will be many considerations in post-wer development that 
run counter to the realisation of his demands. It will be a long ume 
before the conditions he strives for can come about, and he would 
do better for his cause (which all must sympathise with) by facing 
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these difficulties than by disregarding them. It is a book with many 
failings—over-emphasis and unwarranted venom that distort the 
picture are its worst—but it throws a little light on what merchant 
seamen have done in this war, and they have done a very full share 
towards victory. These men deserve a more sober record and a more 
balanced statement of their hopes for the future. G. P. GRIGGs. 


Fiction 


The Sea Eagle. By James Aldridge. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


We Poor Shadows. By Countess Hermynia zur Mihlen. Frederick 
Muller. 8s. 6d.) 
The Educated Pin. By Marjorie Mack Faber and Faber. © 8s. 6d.) 


Tue author of that excellent novel of action, Signed With Their 
Honour, has on the whole done better now in his second book, The 
Sea Eagle. This is set in Crete, and it narrates the efforts of two 
Australians and a Greek to get to.the south coast of the island, past 
the ubiquitous patrols of “ ironheads,” get a boat to Egypt and so 
back into the war “ outside.” Their first attempt to sail to Alexandria 
ends hopelessly ; and before they can get another boat they have to 
deal with Metaxists as well as Germans, witness the obliteration of 
a whole village and the “ vengeance ” hanging of peasants, and execute 
a courageous plan for the release from prison of a handful of anti- 
Metaxists. By the time they have another chance to sail, Stone, the 
giant Australian, is dead, and Nisus, the Greek, whose desire had 
been “to be where this dispute was more decisive .. he would be 
better where armies were fighting to decide it. Rather in that, than 
in this behind-kicking here,” has concluded that he must stay and 
continue to fight in Crete. “Tell the outside about it. . Tell it 
to them, Australos, ... Tell everybody that we fight the ironheads. . . . 
And tell them you cannot make a State of Greece anywhere but in 
Greece itself. Will you? Australos. Tell them.” 

The story is so good (a) because the author knows and loves its 
scene, its actors and the passion of its motive, and (b) because he 
sticks to it relentlessly, simplifying everything to serve it. For 
instance, there is no love-story here, such as embarrassed parts of 
Signed With Their Honour, and there is no commentary beyond 
what lies implicit in the tragic movement of the story and in the 
archaically simplified dialogue of the men. 

But as to this archaic simplification and, in general, Mr. Aldridge’s 
prose style—it is, of course, a flight from literariness, which once 
again lands the author up high and dry beside Ernest Hemingway. 
It is really a very curious thing that a writer whose matter and feeling 
are so good cannot find his own idiom ; and Mr. Aldridge is actually 
at present so much bemused by his chosen master that he even takes 
over for his Greek peasants Hemingway’s For Whom The Bell Tolls 
device of translating their speech more or less literally into English, 
sO as to retain some quality or echo of their native talk. This was 
effective in the Hemingway book, but if everyore is going to do it it 
will soon become wearisome indeed ; and in any case The Sea Eagle 
system of constant very short sentences, tap-tapping along on full 
stops, tends to become dull and emotionally escapist, so that at times 
one begins to wonder if the writer could ever write out in full, as 
Defoe or Hermann Melville might expect him to, these events and 
feelings of which at present he seems content to make a sort of short- 
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hand note. “The whole thing beyond, and too fast for him. And 
not decisive in him at all. Only confused. And all the Lytrus, 
And the high cry of young Talos. All echoing in the square.” “ Yes, 
yes,” a reader might feel inclined to say to that, “ but now sit down, 
young man, and write it out. Say what you are only muttering ; give 
itashape! ” There really is too much slackness, too much sentimenta] 
danger in this hopalong manner ; it is very much to be hoped that 
this talented writer, who has so much that is vivid and fresh in him. 
and whose values are so sound and untainted, will brace out of it, 
and build himself a real prose style, escaping not only from Heming- 
way but also from the threat to his own quality which lurks in the 
use of such bad epithets as, for instance, “ the adolescent valleys.” 

We Poor Shadows is a novel in a well-known tradition, dealing 
with events in a noble Austrian family during the first fifty years of 
the nineteenth century ; its setting is Vienna and Moravia, and it 
deals in a sensible, tranquil manner with the emotions, troubles, 
humours and customary developments and disappointments of many 
inter-related people. There is no doubt that a great number of 
readers should find it restful, easy reading, for it has a certain dis- 
tinction and some nostalgic charm. 

The Educated Pin, preposterously named for a whim of memory 
that does not seem worth such preservation, is not a novel at all, but 
a somewhat erratic volume of autobiography, awkwardly shaped in 
that it is addressed, with many sentimental interpolations, by the 
narrator to her great niece. Its tone throughout is too tender, par- 
ticularly towards the two little girls, the narrator and her sister, 
who are its heroines. But it does give a rich, detailed picture of 
their happy, privileged life, in the ‘nineties and later, in the ancient 
house of the Paston family, in Norfolk. Also, it describes amusingly 
enough school-life at Allenswood in Wimbledon, where Eleanor 
Roosevelt, now the Lady of The White House, was a fellow-pupil 
of the author. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Other Men's Flowers. 
(Cape. ros. 6d.) 
FIELD-MARSHAL Lorp WAVELL’s anthology is very much what one 
would expect from an enlightened soldier. His tastes are conserva- 
tive, and he tells us that his son, who shares his love for poetry, 
thinks them a little old-fashioned ; but this only says that each 
of them belongs, -quite properly, to his own generation. It is 
impossible to describe Lord Wavell’s interest in poetry as narrow, 
and there are surprises in this book—such as the inclusion of 
Beddoes, Christopher Smart, Flecker, Robert Frost, Peacock, 
Hopkins and Thomas Nashe. It is natural that Browning and 
Kipling shall be his favourites, and it is with the shock of interest 
that one réads that neither Wordsworth nor Tennyson made any 
impression on him. In one respect his anthology may well be 
unique, for he claims that it contains poems he could “repeat 
entire or in great part.” Another attractive feature is his annotation ; 

some of his comments are enlightening and all are interesting. 
Grace Under Malta. By Sybil Dobbie. (Lindsay Drummond. 7s. 64.) 
Tue author of this book is the daughter of General Sir William 
Dobbie, and she has written what will probably be the classical 
description of life in Malta during the great siege. Not that she 
saw the whole of the siege, for she arrived in Malta from Singapore 
after it had already begun and she left with her father before it 
was over. But she sets down in a sober and interesting way 4 
picture of what she actually saw and experienced. Her position as 
the Governor’s daughter helped her, although she has been most 
discreet in using the information that must necessarily have come 
to her in her confidential work at Headquarters. Any book about 
Malta by a member of her family would have been welcomed, but 
Miss Dobbie’s success is due to more than her position. She 
obviously has the seeing eye and the understanding mind and the 
ability to write of what she sees and understands in beautifully 
clear prose. Perhaps the outstanding chapter in the book is _ 
account of a typical Maltese family, with one son in_ the Roya 
Malta Artillery, another a sergeant-interpreter in the Intelligence 
Corps in Egypt, another an apprentice in the dockyard, and = 
youngest a messenger in the Malta Auxiliary Corps. Such a pictur 
makes real the heroic qualities of the people of the George Cross 
Island. 

Your First Baby. By Anne Medley. (Faber. 
Tuts book purports to answer all the questions that may — ‘e 
a woman expecting and bringing up her first child. Se is 
follows the Truby King method for feeding and training 4m 
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fairly adequate, if sketchy in parts and rather confusingly arranged ; 
there are too many general statements followed by directions to 
refer to another page for details. In addition, it lists all the equip- 
ment required and gives patterns (drawn to scale) for maternity and 
baby clothes. This is convenient and unusual. Equally unusual, 
but less desirable, is the author’s lengthy description of the process 
of birth and the mixture of mysticism and chattiness with which 
she analyses the emotions suitable to birth and suckling. She is 
anxious that one should recognise them for unique experiences, 
but. if failure here is possible, Over-emotional anticipation is the 
way to it. And is the “Complete relaxation and mute vegetative- 
so sensibly enjoined while nursing really likely to be achieved 
by concentration on “the expression the old painters gave to the 
Madonna holding to her breast the Son of Man”? It must be 
admitted, though, that Mrs. Medley, however irritating her style, 
has confidence and common sense, and does convey a good deal of 
the excitement and unexpected pleasure to be had from achild. All 
the same, it is difficult to see why valuable paper was used for her 
book. It cannot take the place of a more technical work such as 
the Cromwell House Mothercraft Manual, and the additional ground 
it covers is mostly that best left for individual discovery. 


ness ” 


Transformation. Edited by Stepan Schunanski and Henry Treece. 
(Gollancz 6s.) War-Time Harvest. Selected by Stefan 
Schunanski and Henry Treece. (Staples. 3s. 6d. . 

EVERYONE interested in contemporary literature should be grateful 

to those untiring editors whose collections and miscellanies enable 

young writers (especially those in the Forces) to find their public. 

Mr. Treece’s and Schunanski’s books are not up to the standard. of 

John Lehmann’s Penguin New Writing, but their existence at 

all is an excellent sign. One of their contributors’ most irritating 

faults is to attack the writers of the ’thirties, whose work they 
seldom better and by whose technique many of the poets seem to 
kave been influenced. None of the so-called “New Apocalypse” 
poets write better or more movirg poems than Auden, unless Dylan 

Thomas is to be counted amongst them, and he, of course, was 

already publishing in 1935, if not earlier. What could be more like 

the most dreary aspect of the ‘thirties than the beginning of War- 

Time Harvest, stuffed with little articles on “ Art and Politics” and 

“ Art and Democracy”? However, there are good poems by Alun 

Lewis and Nicholas Moore. In Transformation, Alexander B!ok 

writes an interesting account of the Decline of Humanism, and 

there is a memorable story by Boris Pastemak, in some ways remini- 
scent of Tolstoy’s studies of his own youth. 

I Was an Eighth Army Soldier. By Driver Robert John Crawford, 
R.A.S.C., as narrated to Major John Dalgleish. (Gollancz. 4s. 6d.) 

THe way this book has been written is by no means a novelty. In 

the past the rather inarticulate British soldier has often needed an 

intermediary to help him put his experiences before the public, and 

Major Dalgleish does for Driver Crawford pretty much what Henry 

Curling did for Rifleman Harris of the Peninsular Army. The com- 

parison is not inapt, for Harris and Crawford have this is common, 

that they were justly conscious of belonging to a corps d’élite, in one 
case the Light Division and in the other the Eighth Army. Driver 
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Crawford has a plain, unvarnished story of heroic action to tell, and 
there is no discernible attempt on the part of Major Dalgleish to 
obtrude himself, except perhaps in the rather unexpected quotation 
from Rupert Brooke towards the end. This book ought finally to 
dispel the legends about the “Ally Slopers” that have lingered 
since the last war. There is now no doubt that the R.A.SC ig 
not only a vital service but a fully combatant part of the Army, 
Incidentally, I had always understood that the “ Desert Rats” were 
the 7th Armoured Division, which bore the jerboa as its divisional 
sign, but Driver Crawford seems uncertain on this point. In wel- 
coming this book, we must hope for more records of their experiences 
from among serving soldiers. Such recérds have a value of their 
own which the books of even the most intrepid and skilful war 
correspondents cannot hope to possess. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

IN its search for explanations of unusually small turnover the 
Stock Exchange has naturally seized on the coming savings drive. 
Institutional investors, it is emphasised, are indulging in the 
appropriate deck-clearing operations with the inevitable corollary 
that buying of gilt-edged and other solid investments is at a low 
ebb. While there may be something in this argument in relation 
to gilt-edged, however, I doubt whether it has much to do with 
the quietude of markets as a whole. ‘The real truth is that the 
vast majority of investors, especially those of a speculative tum 
of mind, are not prepared to let out sail on the eve of critical war 
events. This wait-and-see attitude would be understandable even 
if prices were low enough to offer considerable scope for improve- 
ment when victory comes. As things are, quotations in most groups 
are so high that the inducement to buy is not very strong, For- 
tunately, good dividends are helping to maintain confidence in the 
existing level of values, and there is no “bull account” financed 
on borrowed money. I cannot imagine any great movement of 
the security price index numbers either way in the near future. 


C.P.R. DIVIDEND POLICY 

It is quite plain from the preliminary earnings figures of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway that the board’s recent decision to resume 
Ordinary dividends with a payment of 2 per cent. did not involve 
any departure from conservative policy. Analysis of the figures 
shows that earnings on the Ordinary stock amounted last year 
to just under 9 per cent., with the result that after covering the 
? per cent. dividend the board is carrying forward over $225,000,00, 
against $201,250,483 at the end of 1942. Last year’s gross earn ngs 
set up a new record at $297,107,791, against $256,864,091 for 1942, 
and although working expenses also rose sharply, the balance 
available for dividend, including other income, rose from 
$40,354,267 to $42,982,718. There are the customary allocations 
to cover loss on lines abandoned and exchange adjustments and it 
is noteworthy that a smaller sum has been required for interest 
on fixed charges. Altogether, the company’s finances have been 
strengthened very considerably during the past few years and it is 
possible that the board may feel justified in adopting a rather 
more generous distribution policy as soon as the outlook is clearer. 
Meantime, the Common shares, which are of $25 denomination, 
are quoted around $15} to yield a little over 3 per cent. On this 
basis the shares are obviously valued at a level which discounts 
a substantial increase in cividend. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 

The extent of the activities of the Prudential Assurance Company 
is strikingly illustrated in the fact that income from all sources 
rose last year from £58,780,503 to £61,434,004. Assets reached 4 
new peak at £404,691,378, against £388,869,542. In the Ordinary 
branch an increase of £1,825,000 to £27,282,191 in new business 
brought a premium income of £1,484,018. In the Industrial branca 
the number of policies issued last year was 1,386,629, assumag 
£51,216,410. This represented a falling off compared with 197 
which may be partly attributable to the effects of the Beveridge 
Report. In view of prevailing world conditions £3,000.000 has beent 
transferred to the Industrial Branch Contingency Fund, which 
now stands at £11,000,000. Expenses in this branch were reduce 
from 25.77 to 24.91 per cent. of premiums. In an impressive 
balance-sheet the outstanding change is a further substantial 
increase in the company’s portfolio of Government securities from 
£145,787,000 to £172,629,000 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 
RESERVES STRENGTHENED 











THE fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
ton, Limited, was held on March 14th in Manchester. ; 

Mr. John E. James (chairman and managing director), who presided, 
said: As indicated in April last year, the directors had then decided to 
dter the closing date of the corporation’s annual accounts from December 
31st to October 31st. The accounts in your hands, therefore, are for 
a period of ten months to October 31st, 1943, and hereafter they will be 
prepared annually at October 31st. 

There has been laid aside for central reserve for depreciation of fixed 
assets the sum of £170,000, to general reserve £50,000, and to reserve for 
deferred repairs £65,000, to which reference has been made in the 
directors’ report. Your directors have given consideration to the dividends 
which it might be appropriate to declare on this occasion, and have 
decided to recommend to you payment of dividend at the rate of 5} per 
cent. per annum (less tax) on the Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Non- 
Cumulative Redeemable Second Preference stock, and at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum (less tax) on the “A” and “B” Ordinary stocks, 
both dividends being for the period of ten months. 

It would not be appropriate for me during a time of war tc attempt 
to discuss matters relating to the corporation’s affairs or subjects of general 
interest in the steel industry. Since we last met great changes have taken 
place in various theatres of war. The crisis of the struggle with Germany 
is approaching, but if we in the industrial field continue to give the 
utmost support to our armed Forces and those of our Allies, we may, 
with confidence, look forward to complete victory over Germany and Japan. 

Great efforts will require to be made by all classes in industry in this 
country during the reconstruction period, but the successful conclusion 
of the war will, I trust, serve as an inspiration to our people, in association 
with their Allies, to give all the assistance in their power towards the 
creation of better and happier conditions not in this country alone but 
throughout the world. 

I welcome this opportunity of paying tribute to the valuable services 
rendered by the staffs and works employees of the corporation and its 
subsidiary companies, and have pleasure in asking you to join with me 
in according to them the thanks of this meeting. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY LIMITED 
FACTS AND FIGURES from the Statement by 
SIR GEORGE TILLEY, rF.c... 


President and Chairman of the Company on the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet for the year ending 
3ist December, 1943. 





FUNDS 
INCOME 


£129,898, 185 
£22,782,226 











INVESTMENTS 


The funds show an increase of £6,617,995. The market 
value of the investments exceeded the price at which 
they stand in the balance sheet. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the Ordinary Branch sums assured under new 
policies issued during the year amounted to 
£6,710,360. Premium income in the Industrial Branch 
was £11,273,377, an increase of £644,369. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 


In these Branches the premium income was 
£1,700,656, 


BONUSES 


In the Ordinary Branch a bonus of £1 per £100 assured 
was declared on policies entitled to participate in full 
profits that become claims by death or maturity during 
1944. 

In the industrial Branch a bonus has been declared 
on policies, with certain exceptions, effected before 
Ist January, 1937, that become claims by death or 
maturity during 1944. Up to date a total sum of 
£7,430,140 has been allocated for bonuses to policy- 
holders in this Branch. 

The bonus for 1940, 1941 and 1942 in both branches 
is continued unchanged for claims during 1944. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID 
£176,181 ,404 


Chief Offices : High Holborn, London, W.C.1I. 
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( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (46 44).—Poor man, wife to 
support, needs extra nourishment. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received. — NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


Cancer Rewier, 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
tHASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season, 

( ast indefinitely They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, 

double output, provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the 


. ] OUGLAS GLASS is a specialist in natural photo- 
graphic studies of children. Country visits arranged. 

Wartime address : 20 Abingdon Villas, W.8. Western 2336. 

ATS OFF TO GUY'S !—Hundreds of old teh hats 

are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 

wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 


| ELP URGENTLY NEEDED to maintain Invalid lady 
whilst waiting for further major operation. (Case 
258.)\—Appeal “S,"’ Dutstressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s, 3d. carbon 
copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFar.ane (C.), 


\ ONOMARK. ae London Address. Letters 
redirected, p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 

| pIPE SMOKE RS —Owine to briar shortage, have your 
old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, scraped and 
renovated and made sweet for many months, 2s. per pipe 
(any make), plus 6d. postage (any quantity Foul pipes 
injure health. Also all REPAIRS, new a 
etc.—-ASTLEYS OF 109 IERMYN STREET, S.W.1, 


| » ' | § —Many are the humane calls made upon 
, the good in heart Few benefactions, 
however, “have ‘such profound results as those given or 
bequeathed to THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


»YEMAKE HANDBAG CO. wil! repair your handbag. 
\ Highest craftsmanship. Moderate charges. Post or 


QANI TATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
N stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. » Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at modeiate prices.—Write, en- 
closing td. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
ELsan Co. (Dept. 254/33), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9, 
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Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


ye tae RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
Dramatic Agents 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
wY BIL. RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 
‘ 17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854 
4 hes SMARTEST BLOUSE FROM THE OLDEST 
SHIRT or your own material for 2 gns With 
* Trubenised "’ Brand collar and cuffs if desired. Please 
write ag details to Resartus Lrp., 185 Queensway, 
London NG 
= pou LONG S superb—a joy to light ""— 
Smokers’ judgment’s always right. 
ryYWEEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 
| vard.—Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWEEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
| * .S.S.R.—Books in Russian and English; subscription 
lending library. For terms apply THe LIBRARIAN, 
Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R., 
98 Gower Street. London, W.C.1 
Woon well-educated lady care to share home and 
work with officer’s wife in the country. Child no 
objection, or children in holidays. Interesting or amusing 
companion first consideration. —Box No. 
\ "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— 
_ REGENT INSTITUTE ( Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
CINEMA AND THEATRE 
CADEMY, OXFORD STREET (Ger. 2981) 
t Duvivier’s HEART OF A NATION (VU), Raimu, 
Michele Morgan, and DANGER AREA (U). 
5 ey H THEATRE, from March 13th for two weeks, 
at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. Quai des Brumes and Glimpses 
of Soviet Science. Film Membership, 1/6. All seats, 3/6.— 
37 Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 4424. 


EDUCATIONAL 

I AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE— 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY. 

Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ. 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
3 Fs CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 

For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 

T PAUL’S GIRLS’ SEHOOL, Brook Green, Hammer- 
i smith, W.6.—The next EXAMINATION for 
FOUNDATION SC HOLARSHIPS will take place on 
Pg eC WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, May 23, 
24, These Scholarships exempt the holders from pay- 
ment rn tuition fees (Minimum age of entry, 12.) ApR 1 
tion should be made to the High Mistress at the Schoo! 
The last day for the registration of Candidates is Fy 
May 8. No application will be accepted after the date fixed. 
pe MODERN CHURCHMEN’S UNION offers 

fellowship to clergy and laity who wish to see religion 
interpreted in accordance with modern knowledge. ree 
Churchmen are welcomed as Affiliated Subscribers. 

“ The Modern Churchman” quarterly, other literature 
and conferences under normal conditions. President: 
Sir Cyril Norwood, D.Lit. Applications to Hon. SECRETARY, 
Steeple Claydon Vicarage, Bletchley, Bucks. 

* A man cannot be at peace with himself while he lives 
in disobedience to known truth.’ 
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(keer ~s NOW and be prepared to play your 

he post-war wens at the QUEEN’S sSECRE 
TARIAL COLLEGE, , Queen’s Gate, S.W 7 (Western 
6939), or in the pon ag near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 

3 ——— 
LECTURES 

| ONDON UNIVERSITY CONSERVATIVE AS$o. 

4 CIATION. SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE, KC, 
M P., Solicitor-General and Chairman, Conservati ve Central 
Committee on Post-War Reconstruction, will speak at 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Breams Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C., on SA TURDAY, MARCH 25, at 5 
on CONSERVATIVE POST-WAR APPROAC ti Re, 
INSPIRATION OF THE PRACTICAL. Enquiries tg 
Bast. Wess, 5, Queen Anne St., S.W.1. ADMISSION. 
1 - at door. STUDENTS FREE. ; 
 Pihebabdteteihdl OF LONDON 


‘THE UNITED NATIONS” 

A series of short courses on their political problems and 

national culture 

S.S.R.—March 21 (8 p.m.) ; 22, 23, 24, 25 (10. Wam 
and 2.30 p.m. daily Inaugural Address : Tue Rr. How, 
Sir STAFFORD Cripps, K.C : 

Admission free by invitation Service Personnel should 
apply through the appropriate Service channels. A | 
number of civilians will be admitted and should apply 
direct to: A. Clow Forp, M.B.E., B.A., Hon. Director, 
United Nations Courses, co London rey of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C 


APPOINTMENTS 
None of the L acanctes for Women advertised below relates 
0 a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
applies 
RESIDENT WARDEN (WOMAN) required for 
d Presbyterian Settlement, Poplar. Social work and 


youth work. Salary according to qualifications and expen- 
ence.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. Couper, St. Agney’ 
House, Folletu Street, E.14. 
B® TISH SURVEY INFORMATION SERVICE— 
) Secretarial assistant required, preferably with — 
knowledge of, or active interest in, foreign and Empi 
affairs and typewriting. Salary according to qualifications 
Apply Eprror, British Survey, 15 Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2 
YORRESPONDENT, either sex, required for National 
( War Charity situated in country district 40 miles from 
London. Good commercial background and experience in 
handling business correspondence essential. State age, 
education, full details of previous experience and minimum 
salary required, to Box No. 123. 
‘een EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SERVICE OF YOUTH 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED from MEN 
WOMEN for appointment as YOUTH ORGANISER, 
vacant owing to the death of the previous holder of the post. 
Salary £340 x £15 to £400 per annum, plus war bonus 
amounting to £45 10s. for a man, or £36 8s. for a woman. 
Commencing salary in accordance with experience and 
qualifications. The appointment is superannuable under 
the Local Government Superannuation Act and will be 
subject to such conditions of service as may from time 
time be laid down by the Local Education Authority 

Applicants must possess organising ability and should 
have practical experience of social work amoug young 
people and work in the service of youth Special training 
at courses for youth work might be considered an advantage. 

Further particulars may be obtained, if desired, from the 
undersigned, to whom applications must be sent not later 
than Saturday, the Ist April, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials. No form of application 
will be issued. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

Jj. T. HELL, 
Acting Secretary for Education. * 

Tower House, Ipswich. 

TAR SERVICE OVERSEAS.—Wanted for North 
W Africa, Italy and other fronts, women of Christian 
conviction, adaptable, ready for hard work in leave hostels 
and club-canteens for nursing sisters and Service women 
Experience in similar work and knowledge of languages 
helpful. Women born in 1917 or earlier are eligible, subject 
to permission of the Ministry of Labour Candidates are 
required to take training in this country.—Apply in writing, 
stating if salary required, to Miss OweN, Y.W.C.A. National 
Offices, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 











“ How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with pro- 
longed torture ?"’ These were Grey Owl's words to me, 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade } on d Humane Trapping 
Campaign, which names Furs y need not be omen 
to wear Also tells you how to kill domestic —. 
and Poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Adv 








Major ©. Van Der By!l, Wappenham, Towcester 
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